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THIS AGENT DID 


Read his letter 


As the largest real estate firm in the world, we are 
now taking the most important step in our history, in the 
») systematic development of agencies and managerial cen- 

ters throughout the towns and cities of the United States 
for the sale of our New York properties and securities, 


and we want every man and woman who reads this magazine 
to consider whether this expansion in our policy does not 
contain an opportunity infinitely broader financially than 
that afforded in your own community. 

Last year we sold more than four million dollars’ worth 
of New York city lots throughout the United States, and 
our business is but in its infancy. We propose to make our 
name and reputation a household word throughout the coun- 
try, and our business of the magnitude of the great life-in- 
surance companies. If you are a man of character and 
energy we have a plan by which you may easily share with 
us in the building up of a splendid business in your com- 
munity. We wish only first-class men. Men who are suc- 
cessful in their own present work. Men who can give the 


best of references 


We believe the man who is a success 


in a small community only needs the opportunity of a 
broader field to make his success relatively greater there, 
and we can bring the opportunity of the great city to your 


own door. 


Last year three of our salesmen averaged $11,000 apiece 
by their own unaided efforts, two of them in small com- 


munities. 


Many of our salesmen make from $3,000 to 


$5,000 a year, while much of their time is taken up with 
other business. 


HARMON ® CO. 


YOU MAY MAKE 


*16,000 






Z. M. P. INGE, Our Mobile Agent. 








Mostriz, ALA., Sept. ist, 1908. 
To whom it may concern : 


This is to certify that fourteen 
months ago I accepted a ition as 
Mobile Agent for Wood, Harmon and 
Company 8 New York rties in 
connection with an active law prac- 
tice. I did so only after an investiga- 
tion extending over six months con- 
vincing myself of the absoluterespon- 
sibility of the firm and the remarkable 
character of their properties. My 
commissions in the past year have 
amounted to $16,561, and this amount 
of money has been made without inthe 
least neglecting a general law practice 
and other institutional work with 
which I am connected. 

While it is possible that all persons 
who attempt to sell lots for Wood, 
Harmon and Company might not suc- 
ceed, yet I cannot conceive how any 
man who will thoroughly acquaint 
himself with the facts and put earnest 
and intelligent effort into his work 
can fail to do handsomely for himself, 
nor can I see why there are not hun- 
dreds who are sufficiently es 4 
m7 to doat least as wellasI. My fait 
n Wood, Harmon and Company and 
their properties may have been an im- 
portant factor in ~ | success, but it is 
certain the sale of New York real 
estate has been the easiest kind of 
work for me. Yours rey trul 

Z. M. P. INGE. 


Another Agent made $9,747, another 
$8,649 Last Year. 


Many are earning from $3,000 to 
$5,000 annually. 


YOU CAN DO AS WELL. 





For full particulars address 


When you are familiar with the remarkable offers we make and the wonderful property we sell, the 
work will become not only one of the easiest but one of the most interesting of occupations. The oppor- 
tunity is unlimited in its possibilities for profit; Mr. Inge is likely to make $30,000 instead of $16,000 in 
the next year. Whether you be clergyman, doctor, lawyer or merchant, whether you 
can give all or only a portion of your time, we do not believe you will be fair to yourself if 
you do not investigate our plan. Some of the very best salesmen in our employ to-day 
were professional or business men who gave up their own occupations only because ours 
became so much more attractive and lucrative. 


WOOD, 


Agency Department, A. F. 16, 
257 Broadway, New York 
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BEATING 
THE WIND 


A Thrilling Feature of 


JANUARY | 


OUTING 


Magazine of the Human Side 
of Outdoor Life 





Edited by Caspar WHITNEY 


THE IRISHMAN AND 
HIS HORSE 


And Other 





GRIPPING FICTION 
LIVING PHOTOGRAPHS 


HUMAN FEATURES 






25 Cents All Newsstands 





“NEW TRUTHS FOR A 
NEW AGE” PS 


ConTENTs.—Why was a New Church inaugurated a 


hundred years ago ’—The Lord’s Second Coming an accom- 
lished fact —The Inspiration and Interpretation of the 
‘ord of God.—The Tri-Une God: How to understand the 
Divine Trinity without dividing the Divine Unity.—Man a 
Spiritual Being ruined by Sin.—How did the Lord Jesus 
rist save Man ?—The Resurrection: How and When do 
the Dead rise —The Judgment; When, Where, and How is 
Man Jud ?—Heaven and Hell.—25 cents. Call or address 
EBEN SUGDEN, New Church Book Rooms, 3 W. 29th St., 
New York City. Send for Catqlogue, 














Open Fate or 


Silver — 
Hunting Cases, all designs. 
Gold Filled Cases 
In all styles, Piain and Decorated Enamels in Colois. 






Soli ase 
Open Face or pty oe or a 
Catalogs and Booklets sent free on request. 
All Our Manufactures Are Fully Guaranteed. 
For sale by all Jewelers. 
The name NEW ENGLAND 1s on every watch. 
The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
Makers of the watch complete. 


Nzw Yore: 
87 & 89 Maiden Lane 


CAGO 
181-187 Webase Avenne 
Building 


San Franorsco: Claus Spreckels 
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While You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 

Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever. 


Don’t Fail to use Creso.ene for the distress 


and often fatal affections for 
For more than twenty youl 
clusive assurances that there 


lene is a boon to AsTHMATICS, 


which it is recommended. 
we have had the most con- 
is nothing better. ( reso- 


_An interesting descriptive booklet is sent f i 
gives the highest testimonials as to its aa — 


ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, “ 


1651 Notre Dame Street, 
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You will find it 


ical reference Book. 





in an instant in the 


TRIBUNE ALMANAC 


for 1904 
A Handy Encyclopedia of current 


events——as well as a most accurate Polit- 


400 pages, 25 cents per copy, 
Cloth bound, 50 cents per copy, 


from your newsdealer or from the Tribune, N. Y. 











“IS THE SIBLE INFALLIBLE?” 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland and other Unitarian Literature, SENT 
Ree. Address M. ©., Arlington St. Church, Boston, Mase. 


WANTED. 


Intelligent men of business @bility. Teachers or professional 
men preferred who desire to earn $40 per week,or more. Give age, 
qualifications, references. Dopp, MEAap & Co., New York. 


Press Cutting 
Bureau 





Romeike’s 


will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear | 
about you, your friends, or avy subject on which you want | 


to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 33 Union Square, N. Y. 





Aurora, Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 


Wells College 


For Women. 


For Catalogue, address THE PRESIDENT. 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 

A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 

. as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 

$2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Posta! Union. $1.56a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address shouid be received one 
week before change is to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addressed envelope. 


pnot, however, in that case, hold ourselves respon- 
We for their return Authorg shouldjpreserve;a copy. 





| 


| 





The Independent 
for the Library 


As a history of our own times, The 
Independent is unsurpassed. Both 
as an encyclopedia for reference 
and an expositor of the underlying 
currents of our national life, it is 
well worth preserving. Beginning 
with 1904, we shall divide the fifty- 
two issues into two volumes, sepa- 
rately and completely indexed. 


If our readers will send to us, prepaid, their copies for six 
months, in good condition, with $1.50, we will return, charges 


paid, a volume containing the twenty-six issues (without the 
advertising pages), attractively bound with marbled board 
sides and brown duck back stamped in gold. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York, 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 





eMPie. 


Kev. L. 


Select Winter and Spring tour, 
Eu ro sixty-five days, Personal escort. 
4 at once. 


Flemington G. New Jersey 





Select class of nervous and mentai 
tive years’ ex: 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit vefore decidin 

C. SPENCER KINNEY 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


tients received, Twenty- 
rience: late First Assistant Physician in Middle- 


g. 
M.D., Easton, 





| Franklin Park, 14th and K Sts., N. W. 
Remodeled and made thorougnly modern Steam heated 


baths, new elevator, etc. Rates, $2.50 to $3.50 per 


day. : g 
rates by week and month. Send for circular. Irvine O. BAL. 


THE HAMILTON, WAyigeros 


A first-class family and transient notel conducted on American plan. 


vate 
pecial 





BOSTON, 


| HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


RARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 





The Ideal Winter Kesort 


Open from December to May. 


N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


Accommodates 250 guests. For terms, etc., address 


BERMUDA: 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 





~> 


QUEEN & CRESCENT 


ee 
UTHERN RAILWAY 


On and after January 11, 1904 
Solid Pullman Train from Cincinnati 


ville and Saint Augustine. 
Florida Limited 


service from Chicago. 
Also Pullman Service between 


New Orleans and Texas Points, 


Dining and Observation Cars 
on all Through Trains. 


W. A. Garrett, G. M. 


4 4 
P: (“4,3 
" e} % 


NEW ORLEANS 


Cincinnati 





Chicago and 
Florida Special 


Through Pullman Service from Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville to Jackson- 


Solid Train, Cincinnati to Jacksonville 
and St. Augustine, with through Pullman 


Cincinnati, Asheville, Savannah, 
Charleston, Atlanta, Birmingham, 


Write for rates and information 


W. C. Rinearson, G. P. A, 
















READING NOTICES 


FLORIDA—AUGUSTA—THOMASVILLE. 


Reached quickly by the through train service of the 
— Coast Line, 1161 Broadway. *Phone, 2142 Madison’ 
_—. Vv. 








LAKEWOOD AS A HOME. 


There is and has ever been a power of attraction about the 
homely old word, home, It is spoken with fixed and full 
content by those who have gained the right; with wistful 
longing by others who are wanderers and birds of passage. 
For so small a grouping of common letters, the little word 
includes more than any other, carrying a sense of safety and 
responsibility; association and freedom; rest and possession 
—to all, without class distinction. 

ye | so certainly fixes the stamp of safety upon the 
growth of Lakewood as the fact that each season finds the 
place more and more a home resort. The view of such 
progress is satisfactory because it implies and proves the 
presence here of the best of conditions. Men of affairs do 
not, upon haphazard impulse, invest’in land and expensive 
houses and furnishings; they do not bring their families for 
a stay of months to any location on chance, but because 
after observation and tests they have found certain advan- 
tages to commend a given point. 

What are such advantages, with reference to Lakewood ? 

With its healthfulness, sports, and other attractions else- 
where mentioned, the accessibility of the place from great 
business centers is an undoubtedly strong argument among 
busy men; the fact that private ard public schools of the 
first class are being constantly im, coved also carries weight 
to the parents of delicate children, while the churches and 
the library of the hee count as factors of advan 
among those who would live among conditions of health, 
moral and mental as well as physical. 

Vanity Fair was famous for its gayety, but yet a poor 

lace for homes, and that each year new and attractive 

omes are here established is to the credit of Lakewood, as 
well as a recognition of her manifold merits. 

Booklet 341, issued by the New Jersey Central, General 
Passenger Department, Central Building, New York City, 
contains pictures and information on Lakewood worth read- 
ing. Send for it, it’s free.—Apv. 








| 161 BROADWAY. 





723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 











COMBINATION MICROSCOPE. 


Same as sold at Pan American 
for $100, magnifies 500 times and 
best ever produced at popular 
prices. It hasa fine polished brass 
case, an insect ho'der accompanies 
each microscope. Every person 
should own one. It not only fur- 
nishes one with amusement, but in- 
struction as well. J/y speciul price 
postpaid. to test value of this adr., 
L0c. each, or3 or $1.00. Address 


o—-—— — 
D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y. 











JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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American 
Connoisseur 


New Monthly Art | Art Magazine De Luxe 





DEVOTED TO 
Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, Music 
and Drama. 
Epitep By CHARLES pg KAY. 


Each copy of this illustrated magazine will be a handsomely 
bound book, spennnenied over one hundred pages. 


Sold by Subscription Only. $15 Yearly. 


Names of subscribers 3 who pay in advance are published in 
the list of patrons. SERRSU INGER mailed promptly. 


Make checks payable t 
” ‘SMERICAN CONNOISSEUR CO. = 








“ The standard of the developing art of the Republic is 
to be borne Tork Scare he American Connois- 
seur.”—N. Y 

“Every artist, as well as thelarger body of friends and 
peices of the arts, will wish it well."—BOSTON TRAN- 


“ The tone of competent authority is insured by the fact 
that Charles de Kay is to be its editor, for he is a connois- 
seur in the best sense."—SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 


Specimen pages sent to any address. 


481 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
Opposite New Public Library Building. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE 





If you feel weak, all tired out, sleep 
does not refresh or the appetite and 
digestion are poor, you will find it 
invaluable, 

It cures the causes of Headache, 
Wakefulness, Dyspepsia and reduced 
state of the nervous system. It is 
the most Nourishing, Strengthen- 
ing and Invigoratng Tonic Known. 


If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 
Prepaid, upon receipt of 25 cents. RumForD CHEMICAL 
oRKS, Providence, R.I. ‘ 





























TO NEW ORLEANS 
BY WATER. 


SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC 


Elegant New Passenger Steamers 
Every Wednesday between 


New York and New Orleans 


Connecting at New Orleans with rail lines 
for all points in Louisiana, Texas, New and 
Old Mexico, Arizona and California. 


INQUIRE AT 


New York, 349 Broadway,1 Broadway; Bosto: 
170 Washington St. ; * Philadel hia, 109 South Thind 


St. ; Syracuse, N. Y.. 120 South Franklin St. ; Balti- 


more, 109 East Baltimore St. 
. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Passe: 
L. H. i gent, NEW YORK ITY, N.Yo 
BO. MoOosuam, F T.M., T.J. |. Awpxason, G. Bi die 
Francisco, Cal. Houston, Texas.' 





























WILLIAMS’ *Scap° 








This great, thick lather is 
like the richest cream in its 
softening, healing, refreshing 
effect. Try it ‘ 


Williams’ Shaving 3 ts sold in - Sorm of shaving sticks, shaving 
‘ablets, ete., throughout the world. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


LONDON PARIS BERLIN SYDNEY 
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Survey of the World 


It appears to be admitted 
now that ratification of the 
Panama Canal treaty will 
not be prevented, and cannot be long de- 
layed, by Democratic opposition in the 
Senate. Opponents of the President’s 
policy hoped to control all, or nearly all, 
of the Democratic Senators by means of 
a caucus decision made by a two-thirds 
vote under the caucus resolution adopted 
about ten days ago; but before the end 
of last week it was asserted in Washing- 
ton, upon what seemed to be good au- 
thority, that at least twelve Democrats 
intended to support the treaty and would 
oppose caucus action designed to restrain 
them. With twelve opposing, the two- 
thirds rule cannot be applied in caucus to 
the treaty question. Published statements 
from Boards of Trade and Chambers of 
Commerce show that the business men 
of the South as a rule demand ratification. 
In Georgia, Governor Terrell and Clark 
Howell by public utterances have heartily 
approved the President’s course and 
warned Southern Senators that their 
States will hold them to a strict account 
if by their action the construction of the 
canal is deferred. The Louisiana Legis- 
- lature at its special session by unanimous 
vote has instructed Senators McEnery 
and Foster to vote for ratification, and it 
is expected that other Southern Legis- 
latures will take similar action. It is re- 
marked that some Democratic opponents 
of the treaty are beginning to be regarded 
in their party as allies of the transcon- 
tinental railroads and as being willing to 
give up all hope of carrying any Pacific 
Coast State in 1904. Predictions are 
made that Mr. Hoar will:vote for the 
treaty. A few days ago’there was said 
to be some doubt as to the attitude of Mr. 
Hale, of Maine, but he now permits the 


Panama and 
the Canal 


publication of a statement showing that 
he will vote for ratification.—Great Brit- 
ain and Italy have formally recognized 
the new republic. All the great Euro- 
pean Powers have now expressed their 
approval of the Isthmian revolt and, in 
ferentially, of the course pursued by our 
Government. Similar approval has been 
expressed by several of the nations in 
South America, where Colombia has 
found no sympathy. General Reyes has 
been reminded of these facts by European 
diplomatists in Washington, who have 
warned him that an attempt to retake 
Panama would be futile, causing a war 
that could not fail to be disastrous to 
Colombia. One of them has told him that 
Europe will approve the refusal of the 
United States to submit the controversy 
to The Hague Court, since the approval 
of the Powers shows that “ Panama is a 
closed chapter in the history of nations.” 
Replying, General Reyes said: “I came 
to Washington to save what I could from 
a shipwreck.” His formal protest has 
been delivered to Secretary Hay, and he 
will soon return to Colombia, it is said, 
hoping to restrain his people from enter- 
ing upon hostilities. Altho Colombia 
could have sent no more acceptable repre- 
sentative to Washington, where he has 
been received in a friendly way, it is felt 
that he can now be of more service to his 
country at Bogota in explaining the situa- 
tion and in preventing Colombia from 
making the blunder of attacking the 
Isthmus. Dispatches received by him 
from President Marroquin seem to prove 
that the situation is not understood at the 
Colombian capital, for in those dispatches 
he has been told that his negotiations, to 
be acceptable, must be based upon a 
restoration of Colombian sovereignty 
over the Isthmus.—Minister Bunau- 
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Varilla has informed the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington that Panama is will- 
ing to assume such a part of Colombia’s 
foreign debt as would be apportioned to 
her upon the basis of population, and will 
do so whenever Colombia recognizes her 
independence. ‘The debt is about $15,- 
000,000, and Panama’s share, as meas- 
ured by her population, would be about 
$1,000,000. ‘his concession by Panama 
preceded the recent recognition of the re- 
public by Great Britain, whose action had 
been delayed by the demand of bond- 
holders that Panama should be required 
to assume a considerable part of the debt. 
ead 
It was reported from Colon 
on the 21st that 100 Colon- 
bian soldiers had landed on 
the Island of Pines, which is a part of 
the territory of the Republic of ranama 
and is situated about 35 miles this side 
of Panama’s southern boundary. ‘This 
island might serve as a base of observa- 
tion. ‘the “ Mayflower” was at once 
sent to it, and, after inspection, the report 
was shown to be without foundation. 
Nor could any trace of the Colombians 
be found on the neighboring coast, where 
the Indian inhabitants were questioned. 
‘The earlier report that Colombian troops 
had been carried to Old Providence 
Island (belonging to Colombia), off the 
coast of Nicaragua and about 300 miles 
north of Colon, has not been confirmed. 
‘Those who were found in camp north of 
the mouth of the Atrato River, near the 
southern boundary of Panama, some time 
ago, probably remain there. They have 
not yet crossed the mountains to Yavisa, 
the settlement at the head of San Miguel 
Bay, where American marines are sta- 
tioned. At the end of last week goo ma- 
rines were in camp on the Isthmus; 600 
more started for Colon from Philadelphia 
on Monday. This week there will be 15 
American war ships in Isthmian waters, 
8 on one side and 7 on the other, not 
counting colliers. he “ Olympia” has 
gone to Cartagena, to meet there and to 
bear away Minister Beaupré, who has 
come down to the Atlantic coast from 
Bogota escorted by a company of Colom- 
bian soldiers. Dispatches from Bogota 
say that even the women there ask to be 
enlisted in the army that is to move 
against Panama, and that the Govern- 


Guarding the 
Isthmus 
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ment waits only for the announcement 
that General Reyes has failed ; but reports 
from Cauca assert that the volunteers in 
that province have been dismissed. 
a 

It is known that Mr. 
Hanna has declined to 
serve as Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee during 
the campaign of 1904. Probably he will 
not retire before the meeting of the com- 
mittee in June next. Secretary Root has 
been urged by the President’s friends to 
accept the place, but it is understood that 
he has declined. It is now expected that 
Ex-Governor Crane, of Massachusetts, 
will be elected chairman. Secretary 
Perry S. Heath, who has been so severely 
criticised in the otticial reports concern- 
ing the postal service frauds, says to the 
press: “ lf Mr. Hanna would permit the 
use of his name for the Presidency, there 
would be no other name mentioned in the 
convention, and his nomination would 
mean the greatest Republican victory the 
country has ever witnessed.” Mr. Heath 
also remarks that if he is “ to be perse- 
cuted ” because he is “a friend of Sena- 
tor Hanna,” he can stand it. Those who 
accuse him, he adds, are “ adventurers 
who have made capital out of their 
adopted profession ot reforming, and do 
not command the respect of thinking peo- 
ple.” Mr. McKinley told him, he asserts, 
a few days before the assassination in 
Buffalo, that he expected Mr. Hanna to 
be his successor in the White House.— 
A canvass of all the States, made by the 
New York Times, shows that Democrats 
are looking for the candidate who will be 
most acceptable in New York. For this 
reason Judge Parker’s name is regarded 
with much favor. The only other really 
prominent candidate in the minds of 
Democrats is Senator Gorman, altho 
Richard Olney may have the support of 
all, or a large majority, of the New Eng- 
land delegates. Delaware will ask for 
the nomination of Judge Gray. As a re- 
sult of the persistent efforts made in be- 
half of William R. Hearst, he may have 
the support of the delegations from Cali- 
fornia, Wisconsin, Nevada and South 
Dakota. A similar canvass of the Demo- 
crats in Congress, many members being 
non-committal, places Senator Gorman 
and Judge Parker at the head of the list. 


The Field of 
Politics 
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—After a conference with Senator Gor- 
man, the Attorney-General of Maryland 
has prepared for submission to the Legis- 
lature an amendment to the Constitution 
designed to disfranchise all negroes who 
cannot read and write or have not paid 
taxes for at least two years preceding 
election day. [Illiterate or non-taxpaying 
whites are protected by provisions mod- 
eled upon the “ grandfather” clause of 
the North Carolina amendment.—Law- 
rence O. Murray, secretary of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Chicago, and for- 
merly Deputy Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, is to be appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. Some desired that this place 
should be given to Edward E. Clark, 
chief of the Railway Conductors’ Union, 
whom the President selected to serve on 
the Coal Strike Commission. They now 
say that Mr. Murray should not be ap- 
pointed, because for several years past he 
has been an officer—first in New York 
and afterward in Chicago—of trust and 
banking corporations in which the Stand- 
ard Oil capitalists are interested.—It is 
announced that “Corporal” Tanner, 
Pension Commissioner for a time during 
President Harrison’s term, and now a 
pension attorney, is to be appointed Reg- 
ister of Wills at Washington.—In the 
complete report of Mr. Bristow reference 
is made to increases of clerks’ salaries, 
made at the request of Congressmen, and 
to a number of buildings, belonging to 
Senators or Representatives, for which 
the Department for some years has been 
paying rent. The leases will be canceled, 
as such transactions are forbidden by 
law. One of the buildings is the property 
of Senator Warren. The charges upon 
which Senator Dietrich has been indicted 
relate in part to the lease of his building 
in Hastings, Neb., to the Department. 
It now appears that Mr. Waters, an 
officer who was recently appointed to suc- 
ceed the indicted Beavers, reported two 
years ago that the rent paid for this build- 
ing was much too high, that the contract 
was illegal, and that the lease ought to be 
canceled. His report had no effect.— 
Owing to what was said in the Bristow 
report about Judge Baldwin, Consul at 
Nuremberg, an investigation has been 
made by Mr. Pierce, one of the Assistant 
Secretaries of State, who reports that the 
Judge deserves to be exonerated, 
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Two railway accidents at- 
tended with great loss of life 
occurred last week. On the 
evening of the 23d, the Duquesne Lim- 
ited Express, a fast train on the Balti- 
more & Ohio Road, bound from Pitts- 
burg to New York, was thrown from 
the track at a point between Dawson 
and Connellsville, Pa., and wrecked. 
From a west bound freight train sev- 
eral large pieces of timber, which were 
to be used as ties, had fallen upon the 
eastward track. While moving at the 
rate of 60 miles an hour, the passenger 
train struck this, and 68 persons per- 
ished in the wreck or after lingering a 
few hours in the hospital at Connells- 
ville. Nearly all of those who lost their 
lives had been in the smoking car. No 
one in that car escaped. In the wreck 
it was thrown across the locomotive in 
such a position that steam issuing from 
the broken dome of the boiler filled it 
at once. A majority of the dead were 
killed by this steam. The conductor, 
Louis Hilgoth, fatally injured and 
knowing that he was about to die, used 
all his little remaining strength in urg- 
ing survivors to procure a red light and 
warn another passenger train that 
would be due at the spot within a few 
minutes. Many of the passengers had 
been buying Christmas presents, and 
children’s toys were scattered around 
the broken cars. Among those who 
were killed was Ambrose Good, a 
young man who was on his way to New 
York, intending to meet there a young 
woman to whom he had been engaged 
for several years, and who was making 
the voyage from England on the steam- 
ship “ Cedric.” They were to be mar- 
ried on Christmas Day, and to live in 
the home which he had bought at Mc- 
Keesport with his earnings. She ar- 
rived in New York on the 25th, but he 
was not there to greet her. Another 
passenger, Robert Davison, had started 
for Philadelphia, where he also was to 
be married on Christmas Day. He 
died two or three hours after the col- 
lision, but not until he had dictated a 
brief message to her whom he should 
see no more. The loss of the timber 
from the freight car was not known to 
the crew of the freight train. It has 
not been explained why there was no 
employee at ar near the end of that 
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train to watch for such mishaps.—Six 
miles east of Grand Rapids, Mich., on 
the 26th, two passenger trains on the 
Pére Marquette Road met on the same 
track, one moving at 60 and the other 
at 40 miles an hour. Twenty-two per- 
sons were killed. It was in the even- 
ing, atid a blinding storm had extin- 
guished the warning signal light ex- 
hibited at a small station to stop one 
of the trains there. When the oper- 
ator at that place saw the train passing, 
he sent word to the company’s officers 
at Grand Rapids. Knowing that a col- 
lision was inevitable, they procured 
physicians and prepared a special train 
feleve it took pace, 


Govettiot Taft sailed 
from Manila on the 24th 
inst. On his homeward 
journey he will stop for a short time at 
Tokio, owing to the expressed desire of 
the Emperor of Japan to receive a visit 
from him. His departure excited univer- 
sal regret. A procession of 15,000 sol- 
diers, sailors, constables and labor unions 
escorted him from the Palace to the Lu- 
feta, where he reviewed it. Delegations 
from many pfovitices were present. 
Seventy-five launches accompanied him 
from the city to his steamship. In the 
coutse of his public addresses he warned 
Filipino officeholders and politicians to 
desist from speculation as to independent 
self-government until schools in every 
village should be filled with children and 
the masses should be better educated. 
Rapid promotion for deserving native 
office holders was promised, together 
with the admission of natives to a larger 
range of offices as the number of those 
competent to hold them should increase. 
There had been this year, he said, surpris- 
ing progress in the islands, and only a 
few good crops were needed to cause 
great prosperity. But there would be 
losses if Congress should not reduce the 
tariff on Philippine products. Before 
leaving Manila he pardoned several Fili- 
pino prisoners and commuted the sen- 
tence of Father Leonardo, a priest con- 
demned for assisting in burying alive the 
Mayor of Taytay because the latter was 
suspected of being in sympathy with the 
Americans.—Colonel Wallace, of the Fif- 
teenth Cayalry, who has returned to 
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Washington from the islands, says that 
the first burial of a pig with the bodies of 
dead Moros took place under his orders 
in March last, the Moros being jura- 
mentados who had killed several persons 
and then been slain by the soldiers. The 
experiment, so insulting and shocking to 
a Mohammedan, had, he says, a good ef- 
fect.—The contract for the purchase of 
the friars’ lands has been signed. ‘To 
provide for the payment of the $7,239,784 
required, $7,200,000 in 4 per cent. bonds 
will be issued, due 30 years hence, but 
redeemable after 10 years at the pleasure 
of the Philippine Government. There 
will be a good market for them, as Secre- 
tary Shaw gives notice that they will be 
accepted as security for deposits of pub- 
lic money in the banks, and may be sub- 
stituted for Government bonds now held 
as secutity, on condition that the bonds 
so released shall be used as security for 
additional connie. 


In a telegram acknowledging 
the thanks of President 
Palma for his efforts in be- 
half of the treaty of reciprocity, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt speaks of this “ definite 
fulfilment of the obligations contracted in 
connection with commercial reciprocity,” 
and adds that ratification was in obedi- 
ence “to the will of the people of the 
United States to the effect that the good 
work of friendship and justice be fulfilled 
completely with mutual advantage for 
them and the people of Cuba.” Recent 
action of the Cuban Senate points to an 
increase of the present Cuban tariff by 
an average of 25 per cent., to make good 
the reduction of revenue to be caused by 
reciprocity. The treaty discriminations 
in favor of imports from the United 
States are, of course, to be observed, but 
upon a basis of higher duties.—The 
agreement made with the Catholic 
Church by General Wood is involved in 
a bill passed (40 to 8) by the Cuban 
House, suspending the payment of rents 
to the Church by the State, including 
$89,000 a year for the custom house 
and other buildings in Havana, and the 
annual charge for certain property in 
Santiago. The State has an option to buy 
all the property for $2,000,000 in 1906, 
under the settlement reached by General 
Wood and Archbishop Sbarretti, Op- 
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ponents of the Church argued in the 
House that the agreement was illegal and 
ought to be declared null and void. On 
the other side it was pointed out that the 
agreement was protected by the Platt 
Amendment and the Constitution — 
Alonzo Cruzen, Collector of Customs at 
San Juan, Porto Rico, has resigned, ow- 
ing, it is said, to the investigation of the 
recent charges concerning smuggling by 
naval and other officers at that port.— 
Much complaint is made because of the 
depressed condition of the coffee indus- 
try, owing to the loss of the old markets 
in Spain and Cuba, and the small exports 
to this country, which, however, show a 
large increase over those of last year. 


When Signor Zanardelli re- 
signed on account of his age 
and infirmities, Signor Gio- 
litti, who was called upon by King Victor 
Emmanuel to form a new Cabinet, found 
great difficulty in the task. He attempted 
to follow the example set bv M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau in France and offered positions 
to the Socialists and then to the Radicals, 
but met with refusals from both quarters. 
Signor Rosano,. who was selected to 
please the South, since the Premier is a 
Piedmontese, was accused of immorality 
and virtually admitted the charge by 
committing suicide. In spite of these set- 
backs Signor Giolitti succeeded in form- 
ing a strong Cabinet on a Liberal-Demo- 
cratic basis, and it was confirmed by the 
surprisingly ‘arge majority of 167. The 
program announced is a business one and 
deals chiefly with the commercial treaties 
negotiating with Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary and Switzerland, the refunding of 
national and municipal debts at lower in- 
terest, and the promotion of railroads 
owned by the State. The question of 
divorce laws is dropped on account of the 
strong prejudice against them, especially 
in the South. The Minister of Foreign 
Affairs states that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment is for peace; that the Triple Al- 
liance would be adhered to, and friendly 
relations would also be cultivated with 
England and France by such interna- 
tional visits as were recently made by the 
King and Queen of Italy to London and 
Paris.—Signor Giuseppe Zanardelli, the 
ex-Premier, died on the 26th at the age 
of 78, the last of the historic group of 
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revolutionists and statesmen who created 

New Italy. He was Minister of Justice 

under Crispi and constructed the Italian 

penal code. He was a Radical in politics 

and a leader in anti-clerical movements. 
st 


Hilmi Pasha reports that the 
reforms demanded by the 
Powers in Macedonian ad- 
ministration are being carried out. In 
the vilayet of Monastir 190 Christian 
gendarmes have been appointed and the 
number will be increased by 250 as soon 
as suitable men can be found. One pri- 
mary school for Bulgarians has been 
founded in every four villages, and roads 
and bridges are being constructed. Count 
Goluchowski, the Imperial Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at Vienna, states that it 
is the determination of Austria and Rus- 
sia that all the reforms shall be efficiently 
carried out, but that they are opposed to 
making Macedonia an autonomous 
province with a Christian Governor, be- 
cause this would disturb the balance of 
power in the Balkans. The two leaders 
of the Macedonian revolution, Boris 
Sarafoff and Zontcheff, are now in Lon- 
don and will probably visit the United 
States soon in advocacy of the Mace- 
donian cause. They declare that noth- 
ing less than complete autonomy under 
nominal Turkish suzerainty, according 
to the plan now in operation in Crete, will 
be satisfactory to the Bulgarians and 
Macedonians, and that any reforms un- 
dertaken by the Turks will be mere pre- 
tense and unavailing. They consider 
Russian or Austrian control worse than 
the present régime, because under it there 
would not be so much hope of ultimate 
complete independence. It is probable 
that unless a considerable degree of au- 
tonomy is granted “there will be trouble 
in the Balkans in the spring,” in which 
Bulgaria will feel obliged to take an 
active part. 
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Austria-Hungary might be 
very appropriately called “ the 
Duel Monarchy” from its 
chronic contentiousness, but the Parlia- 
ments manage to do some business be- 
tween crises. At present a truce has been 
arranged which enabled the delegations 
from the Austrian and Hungarian Par- 
liaments to meet to hear the report on the 
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foreign affairs of the empire and to vote 
supplies for the next two months. It is 
over a year and a half since the Delega- 
tions have met, and since the beginning 
of May the Government has been run- 
ning without authorized appropriations. 
Under the diplomatic management of the 
Hungarian Premier, Count Tisza, the ex- 
citement produced by the refusal of the 
Emperor to allow the use of the Hun- 
garian language in military orders had 
somewhat subsided, when Dr. von Korber 
took occasion to emphasize in the Aus- 
trian House of Peers the “ unitary ” in- 
terpretation of the compact law of 1867 
and stated that it could only be modified 
or dissolved by a mutual agreement of 
both countries. This roused the national 
spirit of the Independence Party, and 
vigorous replies were made in the Hun- 
garian Chamber, in which it was said that 
Hungarian Liberals had hitherto de- 
fended the dual system because it ap- 
peared to guarantee Hungarian inde- 
pendence, but so soon as Hungary should 
acquire the conviction that the compact 
of 1867 hindered the development of her 
independence she would depart from the 
dual basis without asking the consent of 
Austria. Count Tisza affirmed the inde- 
pendence of Hungary in regard to its 
own laws and their interpretation, and 
said that the views of Dr. von Korber 
were of no higher value than those of 
any other “ distinguished foreigner,” a 
felicitous phrase which so soothed the 
irritated feelings of the Hungarian na- 
tionalists that Franz Kossuth was able to 
induce them to cease their tactics of ob- 
struction. 


& 
P It has been found that the 
Russian P 
Di extensive powers already 
isturbances 


exercised by the Governor- 
General of Finland are not sufficient to 
effect the russofication of that country, 
and he has accordingly been empowered 
to remove at will mayors, aldermen and 
school teachers, and to stop their salaries 
without waiting for an inquiry or giving 
them an opportunity to defend them- 
selves.—In the University and Polytech- 





nic Institute of Kieff the treatment of the 
Jewish students by the authorities caused 
the holding of indignation meetings and 
rioting on the part of the students, and 
resulted in the cessation of work at both 
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institutions. As a result 25 persons, in- 
cluding 19 Jews, have been punished 
without trial by the familiar “ adminis- 
trative process.”—-The Armenian revolu- 
tionists in the Caucasus are said to be 
well supplied with money and arms by 
their fellow countrymen in Europe and 
America, and an uprising may occur at 
any time. Military power has been sub- 
stituted for local police in many places, 
and some of the deposits of smuggled 
arms have been discovered. It will be 
remembered that M. de Plehve seized 
the funds of the Armenian Church last 
summer on the plea that they were to be 
used for revolutionary purposes. 


The trial of the leaders in 
the massacre of the Jews at 
Kishineff is reported to 
have been very unfairly conducted, and 
certainly the sentences imposed are light. 
The heaviest are for five and seven years 
penal servitude, and these only in two 
cases. Twenty-two others of the mob 
were sentenced for one or two years, and 
the majority of the cases were dismissed. 
Acting, it is supposed, under secret or- 
ders from the Government, the court re- 
fused to allow the prosecution of many 
of those charged with the crime, and in- 
terfered with the admission of evidence 
to such an extent that most of the lawyers 
threw up their briefs and left the court 
on the ground that it was impossible un- 
der the conditions imposed to discover 
the true culprits. The Police Inspector 
endeavored to prove that the massacres 
were not planned but were merely an 
outbreak of the racial animosity against 
the Jews on account of their extortion, 
underselling and exploitation of the 
masses. Mr. Schmidt, who was Mayor of 
Kishineff for over 20 years, contradicted 
this and claimed that there had always 
been harmony between the various na- 
tionalities living in Kishineff. The wit- 
nesses who have testified in favor of the 
Jews are afraid of persecutions, and 
prophecies are rife that another general 
massacre willtake place on Christmas day, 
which in Russia comes on January 7th, 
—M. de Plehve is endeavoring to have 
a more stringent construction put upon 
the laws relating to the domiciliary rights 
of the Jews in Siberia. At present they 
are allowed to travel and trade through- 
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out the district which contains the town 
where they are registered, but it is now 
proposed to restrict them to the town of 
registration lest they should get a 
monopoly of trade and gold mining. 
3 

The Socialist Revolutionary 
party issue a proclamation in 
which they give their reasons 
for the “removal” by assassination of 
M. Metlenko, Chief of Police at Bialy- 
stok. A meeting of the Jewish Bund and 
Social Democrats had been held in the 
forest and on their return the crowd, 
which included women and children, was 
charged by the police and many of them 
were maltreated. Persons suspected of 
being police spies have recently been 
murdered in several towns.—The Social 
Democrats in a recent secret convention 
of delegates from all the important local 
organizations repudiated the methods of 
terrorism on the ground of their futility, 
and according to the London Times 
adopted a platform which declares that 
the immediate political objects of the 
party are the abolition of autocracy and 
the establishment of a democratic re- 
public in its place, whose constitution 
shall insure the sovereignty of a Par- 
liament elected by universal adult suf- 
frage; the institution of local self-gov- 
ernment; the inviolability of person and 
domicile ; the perfect freedom of religion, 
of the press, of meeting, and of work- 
men to combine; the abolition of the 
passport system; the removal of all re- 
strictions on trade; the abolition of the 
ranks or castes (instituted by Peter the 
Great) ; the establishment of equal rights 
for all citizens, whatever may be their 
sex, religion, race, or nationality; the 
use in the schools of the mother tongue 
of the pupils and the permission to use 
the local dialects in all state institutions ; 
the right of non-Russian nationalities to 
sever their political connection with Rus- 
sia if they so wish; the right of every 
citizen to prosecute any official in the or- 
dinary courts of law; the disestablish- 
ment of the Orthodox Church; the in- 
stitution of secular and free education; 
the abolition of all indirect taxation and 
the introduction of a graduated income- 
tax and succession duties; the substitu- 
tion of the militia system for obligatory 
military service, and so forth. 
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Japan and Russia are 
vying with each other in 
the ardor of their prot- 
estations of a desire for peace and in the 
activity of their preparations for war. 
Russia is estimated to have 75,000 to 100,- 
ooo troops south of Mukden, while the 
Japanese have about the same number 
ready to start at a moment’s notice, and 
could put into the field some 500,000, 
while the Russians could hardly do more 
than double their present force in Asia 
unless the war were a long one. The 
railroads of Japan have received orders 
to be ready to transport the troops to the 
southern part of Japan at any time. 
Many English army officers have prof- 
fered their services to Japan, but it is an- 
nounced by the London Legation that 
Japan does not admit foreigners to her 
army even in time of war. Nevertheless, 
a number of young military attachés have 
started for Japan “ to learn the language 
and study the country,” and there are ru- 
mors of cavalrymen from Australia and 
Colorado, who are preparing to enter the 
Japanese army. Many Japanese “ civil- 
ians ” are reported to be already in Korea 
and could enter the army there without 
delay. The newspapers of Japan have 
been requested not to print any more 
news about the movements of troops or 
other preparations for war. The students 
of the naval school, who were having a 
holiday, have been ordered to return, and 
the school is to be closed so the instruct- 
ors can take their places on the ships. 
Six battle ships have put to sea, and the 
whole fleet of some forty in South Japan- 
ese waters have discharged their soft coal 
and have taken on Welsh steam coal in 
readiness for active service. All the dry 
docks of the country have been requi- 
sitioned by the Government for naval 
use.—England proved her friendship for 
Japan in a very practical manner by pur- 
chasing the two battle ships, “ Libertad ” 
and “Constitucion,” recently built in 
British shipyards for the Chilean Govern- 
ment, but which were not now needed 
since Chile and Argentina have agreed to 
disarm. Russia offered $9,000,000 for 
them within twenty-four hours, but the 
British Government raised their bid to 
$9,375,000 and secured the vessels at that 
price. They had been tested and on six 
runs over a measured course made over 
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twenty knots. ‘They are not of the heavy 
armed and armored class, but are speedy 
and efficient. The 7.5-inch guns on ac- 
tual trial were fired eight times a minute. 
In case of war the Japanese steamships 
now engaged in passenger traffic would 
be at once converted into transports, and 
the merchantmen would be registered un- 
der British colors. 


The extent and impor- 
tance of the impending 
conflict in Asia depends 
upon the position of China, which is more 
concerned than any other Power, since 
she will in any event lose to Russia her 
province of Manchuria or to Japan 
Korea, which has been in the past under 
her sovereignty ; but it seems likely that 
China will be no less anxious to keep out 
of the fray than both Russia and Japan 
will be to have her, for their allies, France 
and England, are pledged to come to 
their help in case either is attacked by two 
Powers. Should either country feel itself 
in danger of defeat it would be likely to 
make an effort to draw China into the 
conflict in order to precipitate a general 
war or to enforce peace through the fear 
of it. France and England are now on 
better terms than they have been for a 
long time, and they would not easily be 
drawn into a conflict.—Steps are now be- 
ing taken to reorganize the Chinese army, 
but in the dilatory and vacillating way 
common to that country. Viceroy Yuan 
Shih Kai, of whom a sketch appears in 
this issue, has drawn plans for the divi- 
sion of the army into twenty departments 
and creating three staff departments, and 
the Empress Dowager has approved of 
the proposed mode of reorganization, but 
has appointed the usual incompetent 
officials to the positions. The Viceroys 
of three of the central provinces have re- 
ported to the Chinese Board of War that 
there 90,000 foreign-drilled troops ready 
for service. This is probably the usual 
Chinese paper army, but Prince Yuan has 
about 15,000 soldiers under Japanese 
officers who could be relied upon. Wu 
Ting Fang, the former minister to the 
United States, has exerted all his power 
to secure foreign interference to protect 
the integrity of China, but apparently in 
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vain. Neither has he been able to rouse 
his own Government to prompt action, 
and he regards the partition of China as 


inevitable. 
A ad 


Despite the publication of 
official blue books by the 
Belgian Government and 
despite the denials from all Government 
officers and employees, a steady stream 
of evidence keeps flowing in charging 
that most unspeakable brutalities are still 
being practiced in the Congo Free State, 
and this, too, with the connivance of 
King Leopold. The latest testimony 
comes from Roger Casement, a British 
Consul in the Congo State. He has just 
made a 1,000 mile tour of investigation 
at the instigation of the British Govern- 
ment, and he fully confirms the worst re- 
ports of the slavery and barbarism per- 
petrated on the natives. Mr. Casement’s 
tour was expected to take six months, 
but after the scenes he witnessed and the 
information he obtained in the first two 
months he decided that further evidence 
was umnnecessary. The investigation, 
however, covered most of the “ rubber 
zone,” but pending its publication by the 
British Foreign Office none of the details 
have yet been given out, tho one of Mr. 
Casement’s party summed up the situa- 
tion by saying: 

“The most terrible slavery exists, the ad- 
ministration is atrocious, and if there is not 
speedy intervention it will be too late.” 


Of a more pleasant reading is the report 
just published by the Congo Free State 
Government concerning the railway now 
being built from the Upper Congo to the 
Great Central African Lakes. This rail- 
way will bring Stanleyville into commu- 
nication with Ponthierville by winding 
about the great falls, and it will open up 
to traffic and civilization one of the rich- 
est tracts of land in the world. Stanley- 
ville will then doubtless become the com- 
mercial center of the district. Added to 
this report is annexed an account giving 
information relative to big game shoot- 
ing in the State. The elephant, rhin- 
oceros, buffalo, hippotamus, leopard, 
giraffe, zebra and all sorts of deer still 
abound, especially about the station of 
Kiro; in Lados, 
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Education and Religion 


BY ARTHUR T. HADLEY; LL.D; 


PresiDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


[This discussion of a very important subject formed the substance of an address 
by President Hadley, not hitherto published, at the 160th Anniversary of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia.—EpITor. } 


~HERE are two extreme views con- 
cerning the effects of education 
upon public morality. One is held 
by the advocates of secular schools; the 
other is held by the advocates of church 
schools. This sharp division of opinion 
is not peculiar to America. It is felt in 
every country where modern education 
and modern thought prevail. It takes 
one form in England, another form in 
France, and another in Germany ; but the 
underlying issue is the same in all. 

The advocate of secular schools be- 
lieves that good teaching will itself make 
good citizens. He holds that a large part 
of our vice is the result of ignorance; 
and that if you remove the ignorance 
you will do away with the vice. He 
thinks that a large part of our errors and 
our crimes are due to people’s failure to 
recognize the consequences of their acts ; 
and that if you can inform them of 
those consequences you can check the 
tendency to crime in its beginnings. He 
believes poverty and shiftlessness to be 
so largely due to want of knowledge that 
if you provide the knowledge you will do 
away with most of the shiftlessness and 
the poverty. 

Up to a certain point all this is true. 
There is a vast quantity of shiftlessness 
and vice due to ignorance; a large quan- 
tity of error and crime which would be 
prevented if the source of error could be 
rendered harmless at the outset. But 
tho you can thus remove some of the 
moral evils under which we suffer, you 
cannot by so simple a means remove 
them all, nor even the major part of 
them. The root of lawlessness lies deep- 
er than mere ignorance of consequences. 
The chief source of crime is moral per- 
verseness rather than mental deficiency. 
If you improve a man’s intellectual ca- 
pacity without correspondingly educat- 
ing his moral nature, you are likely to 
change the direction in which his crim- 


inal or vicious instincts seek their outlet, 
rather than to destroy those instincts 
themselves. When you teach a man to 
write you make him less liable to com- 
mit larcency, but you make him much 
more liable to commit forgery. When 
you teach a man political economy and 
law you lessen the temptations and op- 
portunities for acts of violence, but you 
do not lessen those for acts of fraud. 
Few of us who have looked into the sta- 
tistics of education and crime are opti- 
mistic enough to deny that they are quite 
disappointing. The improvement due to 
the removal of illiteracy amounts to 
something ; but it does not amount to so 
much as we should like to see, or as was 
promised by the early advocates of our 
public school system. 

The opponents of that system often 
point to these statistical results with ill-- 
concealed satisfaction. They say that 
such consequences are just what you 
might expect from any system of purely 
secular education. They would have the 
training of the intellect supplemented by 
a special system of religious training, 
which should teach the pupil to use his 
knowledge for the service of God and 
the benefit of his fellowmen. If they had 
to choose between the two, they would 
regard the religious training as more im- 
portant than the intellectual, and would 
prefer schools where the knowledge of 
the teachers was defective or inaccurate 
but the religious principles good, to those 
where the knowledge of the staff was bet- 
better but their orthodoxy less sound. 
They look with grave apprehension 
upon the spectacle of free citizens trained 
in the knowledge of many things which 
may prove of use to them individually, 
but not trained in those ideas of religion 
and morality which have been rightly re- 
garded as essential to the safety of civi- 
lized communities. 

I confess that I share some of the ap- 
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prehensions of these advocates of church 
schools ; but I am very far from agreeing 
with them as to the proper remedy. I do 
not believe that improvement is to be 
sought by substituting religious instruc- 
tion for secular instruction, or by super- 
adding one to the other as tho the two 
were separate. I do not believe that you 
can prepare a man for citizenship by 
teaching a godless knowledge in one part 
of the school time and a set of religious 
principles in another part—any more 
than you can prepare a man for heaven 
by letting him cheat six days of the week 
and having him listen to the most ortho- 
dox doctrines on the seventh. I believe 
that both in school life and in after life 
the moral training and the secular train- 
ing must be so interwoven that each be- 
comes a part of the other. 

In any good system of education the 
child lénrns three or four distinct sets of 
lessons. 

1. F learns a great many facts and 
principles which he did not know before 
he went to school. This learning of facts 
and principles seems to most people who 
look at the matter superficially to be 
pretty much the whole of education. It 
is really only a very small part of it. 

2. He learns certain habits of accuracy. 
Indeed, looking at some of the schools of 
the present day, I am almost inclined to 
modify this statement, and say “ habits 
of accuracy or inaccuracy;” for in the 
effort to put more knowledge into the 
child and make the process agreeable, 
the teacher is prone to sacrifice that thor- 
oughness and precision which were per- 
haps made the too exclusive object in the 
classical training of an earlier genera- 
tion. Along with these habits of accu- 
racy I should place those habits of order 
and regularity which are not learned out 
of books at all, but from the quiet work- 
ing of school rules and school discipline. 

3. The pupil in a thoroughly good 
school also learns lessons of public spirit 
and self-devotion. He can receive these 
lessons from poetry and history, if prop- 
erly taught—whether that be the poetry 
or history of the Americans or of the 
English, of the Greeks or of the He- 
brews. He can receive those lessons 
from the emulation of school life, not 
only within the classroom, but on the 
playground. The good of modern ath- 


letic sports is not wholly nor mainly a 
physical one. Athletics, when rightly 
managed, give lessons in self-subordina- 
tion and loyalty as fruitful as those 
which can be received anywhere in the 
world. And, wholly apart from either 
study or athletics, the child can learn 
these same lessons through his admira- 
tion of the older boys and of the masters 
who are doing their work well. All the 
moral precepts which are taught, even by 
those head masters who have the great- 
est reputation as moral teachers, are of 
little consequence as compared: with the 
personality of those teachers themselves. 
As we read the books of Thomas Arnold 
or Mark Hopkins we wonder at the in- 
fluence which those men had on genera- 
tions of English or American boys. It is 
because we know only the books and not 
the men. The doctrines put into black 
and white were as nothing. The person- 
ality was everything. 

I am convinced that a large proportion 
of our misunderstandings about our 
school system arise from our overes- 
timate of the importance of the first of 
these three elements, and a correspond- 
ing underestimate of the second and 
third. That we should make these wrong 
estimates is not surprising. The enor- 
mous widening of modern knowledge, 
the recent interest in science and scien- 
tific discovery, the development of new 
means for the pursuit of material wealth, 
have all contributed to that reaction of 
which I spoke a moment ago against the 
narrowness of the old classical curricu- 
lum. We have been substituting history 
for literature, experimental science for 
deductive. We have been tending to 
value our teaching by the practical util- 
ity of the conclusions learned, to subor- 
dinate scientific training to technological 
ends ; and even to say that history should 
become an account of the habits of the 
mass of the people rather than of the 
character and influence of their greatest 
men. To a certain extent this reaction 
was justified; but I believe that it has 
gone much too far, and has made us lose 
sight of the really excellent elements 
which the old education contained and 
which the modern education may be in 
danger of sacrificing. Knowledge is a 
good thing, and the more we can get of it 
the better; but if we obtain a large in- 
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crease of knowledge at even a moderate 
sacrifice of the habits of accuracy and 
regularity, we have made our pupil less 
efficient instead of more so. Intelligence 
is a most excellent thing to help a man in 
the conduct of his own affairs; but if we 
strive to increase that intelligence at the 
sacrifice of those things which make for 
idealism and public spirit we make a man 
a worse citizen instead of a better one. 
and run the risk that in the short-sighted 
pursuit of his own interest he may be led 
to ruin himself as well as his fellows. 

A few years ago this danger seemed 
to be a very serious one. In the college 
electives were multiplied without dis- 
crimination. In the high school scientific 
and commercial courses were established 
on lines which were often rather unwise. 
Exaggerated importance was given to 
shop work. Manual training was some- 
times used in a way which made it not so 
much a training as a diversion. The in- 
troduction of kindergarten methods in 
the early stages of school life was guided 
by enthuiasm rather than by critical 
judgment. Fortunately, we have come 
to a point where signs of a strong reac- 
tion are manifest. The incompetence of 
most of the children trained in our kin- 
dergartens is leading educators of every 
stage to see that the acquisition of agree- 
able facts is a verv poor substitute for the 
habit of pertinacitv in dealing with dis- 
agreeable ones. The experience of scien- 
tific experts proves that when a labora- 
tory degenerates into a shop it loses most 
of its value. Our college graduates of 
recent years find that indiscriminate 
election of studies has meant intellectual 
dissipation. In short, we have learned 
that the sugar plums of education do not 
furnish a strengthening intellectual diet. 
Under these circumstances we find a 
tendency to go back to the standards of 
earlier years. I do not mean that we shall 
ever go all the way back to the dry bones 
of learning which constituted so large a 
part of the education of our fathers; but 
that we shall see, and are, in fact, already 
beginning to see, howthe discipline which 
went with that old education made 
stronger men and women than we are 
likely to get under teachers and school 
boards, who, in their pursuit of the pleas- 
ures of the new education, forget the 
necessities of discipline. 
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If we can really get into our minds the 
fact that in any system of education, 
classical, scientific or manual, accuracy 
and idealism are far more important 
than mere knowledge, we shall do awav 
with the force of the objection that our 
teaching has no effect in character build- 
ing. For the formation of habits of ac- 
curacy and the development of ideals are 
themselves the very essence of character 
building. The effect of this training tells 
in the most unexpected ways. I have 
known a great many Socialists, but I 
never knew a single one who was reallv 
careful in his arithmetic. I have known 
a great many shiftless and half-vicious 
boys who furnished unpromising mate- 
rial for any educational system; but my 
experience has been that even in these 
cases regularity and cleanliness were 
more potent moral influences than anv 
amount of mere knowledge cotld be- 
come. I have seen hoys and men who 
were selfish in all their impuls«:t who 
nevertheless responded to the teaching of 
ideals in the school or college as they re- 
sponded to nothing else. 

But if you can teach in this manner 
and in this spirit. the antithesis between 
education and religion disappears. Spell- 
ing and arithmetic. poetry and historv, 
games and friendship, become lessons in 
conduct and helns to the formation of 
character. Under ‘such a _ conception 
sound religious teaching is the outgrowth 
of good secular teaching. The use of the 
Bible in the schools justifies itself be- 
cause it does, in fact, give those lessons 
in conduct and character which we re- 
gard as fundamentally important. Wher- 
ever we have tried to make Bible read- 
ing a thing apart from the rest of the 
school work, which we used because we 
thought that the Bible was verbally in- 
spired, we found difficulty in defending 
our course against those taxpayers who 
denied that the Bible had any such spe- 
cial authority, and against those others 
who believed that there was a church au- 
thority at least co-ordinate with the 
Bible. But when we make our religious 
and moral aim as broad as our whole 
field of instruction, and use the Bible as 
we use any other book of poetry or his- 
tory, then can we justify our principles 
in the face of all the world and look for- 
ward with confidence to the results which 
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will follow the application of those prin- 
ciples. 

To sum the whole matter up: The sup- 
posed antithesis between secular train- 
ing and religious training arises from a 
misconception of what is involved in 
good training of any kind. People see 
the difference between bad secular educa- 
tion and ‘bad religious education, and 
they assume that there must be a corre- 
sponding difference between good secu- 
lar education and good religious educa- 
tion. This is by no means the case. When 
a master of a public school is occupied 
only with teaching facts and principles, 
and when a master of a religious insti- 
tution is occupied only with teaching 


dogmas and observances, they necessarily 
work at cross-purposes; but the mere 
learning of facts and principles is not 
the vitally important part of secular edu- 
cation, nor is the learning of doctrines 
and observances the vitally important 
part of religious education. The forma- 
tion of habits of discipline and the de- 
velopment of ideals of unselfishness is 
the essentially important thing in a good 
education of either kind. When we have 
grasped this truth we shall see that there 
is in the field of education the same har- 
mony between the true needs of the 
world and the true needs of the Church 
which exists in every other department 
of human life. 


= New_Haven, Conn, 


The Panama Canal Question 


BY PROFESSOR EMORY’ R. JOHNSON 


MEMBER OF THE IsTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 


HE Panama Canal question assumed 
definite form 25 years ago, when 
the. ¢@ncession was secured from 

Colombia by which the Old Panama 
Canal Company obtained the right to 
excavate a ¢anal between Colon and 
Panama. The active work of the Old 
Panama Canal Company was carried on 
from 1883 te 1889, when the company 
became insolvent. Five years later the 
Panama Company was reorganized as 
the New Panama Canal Company, and 
that organization has been carrying on 
the work on the Isthmus ever since. The 
reason why the work has been carried on 
is that continuous activity on the part 
of the company was necessary in order 
for it to hold the concessions which it 
had received, with extensions from time 
to time. from the Colombian Govern- 
ment. Probably about two-fifths of the 
excavation work has been completed on 
the Panama route. 

The Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua secured a concession for a 
canal by the Nicaragua route in 1885, and 
carried on excavation work from 1889 
to 1893. It, however, did not accomplish 


very much during those four years, and 
when the panic of 1893 came on, the 
company became absolutely insolvent 
and has never been able to resume work. 
It has lost its concession. 

When it became evident to the Amer- 
ican people that the French were not 
going to succeed at Panama, and that 
the American company’s failure in 
Nicaragua was complete, the American 
Government decided to investigate the 
Nicaragua route with the idea of con- 
structing a canal by that route as a 
Government enterprise. Our Congress 
turned to the Nicaragua route mainly 
because it was the one in which an Amer- 
ican company had been interested, and 
because the scandalous failure of the Old 
Panama Company had brought its route 
into disrepute. Two commissions of the 
United States Government—one ap- 
pointed in 1895, and another in 1897— 
investigated and reported on the Nica- 
ragua route. Early in the year 1899 
Congress was about to pass a bill for 
the construction of the Nicaragua route 
when Thomas B. Reed and other leaders 
in Congress raised the point that the 











United States had studied but one of the 
available routes, and that from the in- 
formation possessed by the United States 
it was impossible to assert that the 
Nicaragua route was the best. This 
counsel prevailed, and the President was 
authorized to appoint a Commission to 
investigate the Nicaragua and Panama 
routes and all other locations that might 
be deemed worthy of study. Thus orig- 
inated the Isthmian Canal Commission, 
which has since been in existence. 

The net and final result of the investi- 
gations of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion was that the United States ought 
to adopt the Panama route, because a 
canal by that route would be shorter, 
cheaper, straighter and of lower eleva- 
tion than a Nicaragua canal would be. 
Altho the Nicaragua location would pro- 
vide a somewhat shorter route between 
the north Atlantic and north Pacific, the 
advantage thus afforded was not deemed 


by the Commission to outweigh the un 


questionable technical superiority of the 
Panama route. Congress accepted the 
recommendation of the Commission, and 
on the 28th of June, 1902, the Spooner 
act became a law,. and authorized the 
President to proceed withthe construc- 
tion of a canal by way of the Panama 
route as soon as he could secure posses- 
sion of that route. 

The.construction of the canal by the 
Government involved certain diplomatic 
questions. In the first place it was neces- 
sary for the United States to secure a 
modification of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, which our country made with 
Great Britain in 1850. By that treaty 
it was agreed by the United States, and 
also by England, that neither party would 
secure or maintain control over any route 
of transit across the Isthmus. By the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, ratified in 1901, 
Great Britain agreed to modify the 
treaty and to waive the right she pos- 
sessed to prevent our country from mak- 
ing the canal a Government enterprise. 

After the passage of the Spooner act 
it was necessary for the President to 
negotiate a treaty with Colombia to se- 
cure possession of the canal route. After 
considerable delay, due to the political 
conditions existing in Colombia, a treaty 
was agreed upon January 22, 1903, by 
the executive departments of the Wash- 
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ington and Bogota governments. The 
United States was extremely liberal in 
the terms guaranteed to Colombia, and it 
was definitely understood by the Presi- 
dent and the Senate of the United States 
that the terms of the Hay-Herran Treaty 
would be acceptable to the Bogota Gov- 
ernment, and that the treaty as agreed 
upon would be accepted by the Colom- 
bian Congress, which was to be convened 
in special session to pass upon the treaty. 
It was with this understanding that the 
American Senate agreed to the treaty. 
However, when the Colombian Congress 
was called together early in the summer 
it soon became evident that the treaty 
was not to be adopted by that Congress. 
The treaty expired by limitation on the 
22d of September, and the Colombian 
Government gave no explanation to our 
Government for its unanimous rejection 
of the treaty, which we had understood 
to be satisfactory to that country. 

As the summer passed by and it be- 
came more and more evident that Colom- 
bia was not to accept the treaty, the peo- 
ple of Panama began to prepare for a 
revolution. There is no doubt that the 
plan for a revolution on the Isthmus 
was under consideration long before the 
revolution occurred. As Secretary Hay 
says: “ They prepared the machinery of 
revolution in advance.” ; 

The United States Government un- 
questionably knew that this revolution 
was coming. The men who planned the 
revolution had reasons enough for re- 
vealing their intentions to our Govern- 
ment. It is certain that they did so. 
There is, however, no evidence nor any 
reason for believing that our Government 
in the slightest degree plotted to bring 
about the revolution. It was perfectly 
evident to every well-informed person 
that the Panama Company and the busi- 
ness men of the Isthmus had adequate 
incentives for planning such a revolution. 
The United States Government needed 
to do, and did do, nothing but keep 
itself informed of what was taking place 
on the Isthmus of Panama. Our Gov- 
ernment was fully aware, in the powers 
it possessed by virtue of the treaty of 
1846, of its ability to control absolutely 
the situation that would result from the 
inauguration of the revolution. 

The revolution occurred on the after- 
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noon of the 3d of November. Acting in 
accordance with instructions received 
from Washington, our naval officer in 
Colon prevented fighting from taking 
place either about Colon or Panama or 
along the line of the railroad. The 
United States Government recognized 
the de facto Government of the Republic 
of Panama on the 6th of November. 
The Colombian Minister, M. Phillippe 
Bunau-Varilla, was received by the 
President November 1oth. On the 18th 
a treaty was signed by Secretary Hay 
and Mr. Varilla by which the United 
States guaranteed the independence of 
Panama and secured from that Republic 
a concession for a canal. 

The President based his action upon 
an interpretation of the Treaty of 1846, 
that has always prevailed since the treaty 
was first made. By this treaty we guar- 
anteed the sovereignty of Colombia on 
the Isthmus of Panama against a foreign 
Power, but not against its own citizens. 
On several occasions our Government has 
been appealed to by Colombia to assist 
the party in power against revolution- 
ists, but it has uniformly refused to ac- 
cede to such requests. The President 
prevented fighting on the Isthmus be- 
cause to permit fighting there would 
cause an interruption of traffic across 
the Isthmus. Our country has given its 
solemn pledge that that traffic shall not 
be interrupted. 

The treaty of 1846 was made with New 
Granada, which at that time controlled 
the territory across the Isthmus. Since 
then the authority over the territory has 
changed several times, but the treaty 
which we made with New Granada has 
continued. As Secretary Hay says, “ It 
is a covenant which runs with the land.” 

The President has interpreted the 
Spooner act to give him a right to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with the Republic of 
Panama to secure a concession. Under 
the Spooner act the President was au- 
thorized to treat with Colombia, but he 
says that it was the manifest intention 
of Congress that he should treat with 
the Power in control of the Isthmus. 
Whether he has rightly interpreted the 
law or not is a question which the United 
States Senate will soon have an oppor- 
tunity to decide. 

The resolutions presented to the Sen- 


ate December 17th by Senator Hoar 
(than whom there is no man in public 
life more worthy of admiration) call 
upon the President to lay before the 
Senate all the information in the pos- 
session of the executive department, both 
before and after the revolution took 
place in Panama, so that the Senate and 
the American people may have all the 
data necessary to form a correct opinion 
as to the propriety and justice of the 
action taken by the President. In speak- 


‘ing upon his resolutions, Senator Hoar 


did not question the right of the Presi- 
dent to recognize the new Government 
at Panama promptly, but stated that 
“‘ what we want to know is this: Whether 
our administration, knowing or expect- 
ing beforehand that a revolution was 
coming, so arranged matters that the 
revolution, whether peaceful or forcible, 
should be permitted to go on without 
interruption.” 

Senator Foraker immediately replied 
to the question: 


“The situation in Panama was one as to 
which there was common knowledge.—No agent 
came to the President of the United States. 
The President of the United States sent no 
agent to Panama. It was not necessary. 
Panama was acting in her own interest.—The 
clouds were gathering. Should the United 
States, through its administration at Washing- 
ton, be unmindful of that fact? Not at all. It 
was our duty to be watchful with respect to it 
under any circumstances, but particularly in 
view of our obligations to preserve that transit 
free from interruption.” 


The President has transmitted copies 
of the correspondence and orders of the 
executive departments relative to the 
revolution, the last installment being sent 
to Congress December 19th. 

Altho the action of our Government 
in recognizing the Republic of Panama 
was prompt, it was in accordance with 
precedent and apparently in harmony 
with the principle of international law. 
A precedent is found for the recognition 
of the Republic of Panama in our im- 
mediate recognition of the Republic of 
France in 1871, of the Republic of Spain 
in 1873 and Republic of Brazil in 1889. 
The recognition of the Republic of 
Panama by several European countries 
followed close after our action ; and some 
of the South American countries have 
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already entered into relations with the 
new Government on the Isthmus. 

The ethical and political questions con- 
nected with the Panama revolution are 
somewhat complicated, but there are 
certain facts which throw light on the 
subject. (1) Panama had the right of 
revolution, and also had _ justifiable 
grounds for “ resuming” her independ- 
ence. (2) Our obligations under the 
treaty of 1846 require us to prevent fight- 
ing on the Isthmus in the only section 
of the country where fighting could de- 
feat the revolution. The people of 
Panama, in this instance, instead of the 
Colombian authorities, were the ones 
that were aided by our action; but our 
duty to maintain order would have been 
the same had the effect of our action been 
the opposite. (3) The conditions being 
such that the success of the revolution 
was a certainty, it was proper for the 
President to negotiate a treaty with the 
Republic of Panama guaranteeing the 
independence of that country and ar- 
ranging for the construction by our Gov- 
ernment of a canal by the Panama route. 
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The people of Panama have, it is true, 
been extremely fortunate. Our enforce- 
ment of the provisions of the treaty of 
1846 has enabled them, without our giv- 
ing them aid directly, to accomplish their 
independence without bloodshed. The 
people of the United States have been 
fortunate, because the success of the 
revolution on the Isthmus has enabled 
us to secure promptly a concession for a 
canal, much more favorable to us than 
the concession we were to have received 
from Colombia. The entire world is 
fortunate, because the events of the past 
few weeks make practically certain the 
early inauguration of the work of con- 
structing the great waterway. Favor- 
able action by the United States Senate 
on the treaty now before that body is 
probable. When that action is taken our 
country will enter at once upon the ex- 
ecution of what President Roosevelt 
rightly terms “a project colossal in its 
size and of well-nigh incalculable possi- 
bilities for the good of this country and 
the nations of mankind.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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BY SEUMAS MACMANUS 


Lone is the house of my Love, 
The house with the green door, 

That opened to let my Love in, 
And opened never before. 


It shut behind her that day; 
In my face blew the bitter rain; 
I cried aloud at the door, 
Calling her name—in vain. 


Oft I vent back through the storm, 
Strong the impulse that bore me, 
Stinging the sleet in my face, 
And chill the welcome before me. 


It opened but once before, 
Once it will open again, 

The house with the green door 
And noiseless bolt and chain. 


Many my fruitless journeys; 
Yet, some time the light will burn, 
And friends watch late, in my house, 
And I shall not return. 


I shall: have found my welcome, 
And a wide-thrown green door: 
And I will tarry in my Love’s arms 
Shut close for evermore. 
Mount Cuar.es, IRELAND, 
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HE practice of obtaining recruits 
T for maritime service by means of 
fraud, impressment or misrepre- 
sentation is as old as the history of over- 
sea ventures. In the olden days the cu- 
pidity of designing men was abnormally 
hightened by exaggerated reports of 
riches to be easily obtained by barter or 
conquest from the innocent natives of 
strange and distant lands. ‘Christopher 
Columbus had unintentionally discovered 
that the world actually extended beyond 
the known horizon of human investiga- 
tion and that there were still other worlds 
to conquer, and other peoples to subju- 
gate. 

From the beginning the sailor has been 
the slave of the monger and the chattel 
of the crimp. It is more than probable 
that the crews which manned the cara- 
vels of Columbus on his first voyage to 
the coast of America were either im- 
pressed or forced by royal decree to ac- 
cept this service in exchange for a harder 
fate in Spanish dungeons. It is a well 
known fact that in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries English criminals 
were given their choice between sea serv- 
ice and imprisonment as a punishment 
for their misdeeds. It is also highly 
probable that similar measures were 
taken by other countries to keep up their 
sea prestige. And it is no secret that in 
America criminals have been allowed to 
choose between a ship’s forecastle and a 
prison cell in the latter end of the nine- 
teenth century. In all ages the odium of 
slavery has attached to seafaring men in 
a greater or less degree, and they have 
never yet been able entirely to free them- 
selves from the shackles of “ commercial 
expediency.” 

Christopher Columbus was a sailor, 
the greatest sailor of his time, yet history 
records that he died a miserable death 
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Shanghaied 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


[Mr. Williams in the following article describes the events that led up to his most 
recent deep sea voyage, taken a year or so ago, from which he has just now returned. 
It wili be followed by another article, telling about the actual life of the sailor on a 
modern ship and how the ship is made to go. Our readers now should need no introduc- 
tion to Mr. Williams, nor any assurances that these “yarns” are as true as they are 





in a dismal dungeon and was buried in 
his shackles. His degradation may have 
been due to jealousy and ambition, in- 
stead of business expediency ; but his end 
was, nevertheless, symbolical of the sail- 
or’s fate. 

There are but three ends to a rope: 
this end, the other end and overboard. 
And there are, likewise, but three ends 
to a sailor’s existence: to live, to suffer 
and to die. The man is a sailor by na- 
ture, not by selection. He cannot hope 
to escape his fate, for Destiny has marked 
him for her own. He must live to suffer 
and to die, but wo unto the man who 
unnecessarily augments his sufferings or 
anticipates his death. 

To certain natures the dangers and de- 
lusions of a seafaring life are irresistibly 
attractive, and onerous indeed must be 
the conditions which can force them to 
change their bent. But cruelty and in- 
justice have often driven the sailor from 
his ship, as a fire in the jungle would 
drive the tiger from his lair. 

The press gangs were a necessary, if 
not legititmate, institution under the pi- 
ratical conditions of sea service obtaining 
one hundred years and more ago. And 
the crimping system is equally essential 
for the protection of commercial arro- 
gance to-day. Piracy, slavery and im- 
pressment have all been suppressed by ‘ 
means of stringent laws. But the more 
insidious crime of shanghaiing, or 
fraudulent shipment, still lives and flour- 
ishes in the dark. 

In England the old press gangs were 
paid from the bounty of a desperate Gov- 
ernment in sore need of recruits. But in 
America the crimps have always lived on 
“blood money,” and the sailor has been 
compelled to pay for his own degrada- 
tion. 

To the enterprising crimp everything 
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is fish that gets entangled in his net, and 
men are shanghaied for the “ advance 
wages ” alone, which the ship owner is 
always ready to pay, whether they be 
sailors or not. The tales of the fore- 
castle are replete with the names of men 
who in the olden days earned world-wide 
reputations as masters in this nefarious 
business. 

What sailor has not heard of “ Shang- 
hai Brown,” Harry Walters and Paddy 
West, the famous celebrities who years 
_ ago drove our sailors from their ships 

and filled our forecastles with the “ rak- 
ings and scrapings of Hell and New- 
gate.” 

The shanghaied victim is always either 
enticed on board under some mental de- 
lusion not to be realized or driven on 
board by some force not to be resisted. 
A dead body was once carried on board 
a ship and deposited in a bunk in the 
forecastle under pretense that it was a 
drunken man, and two months’ advance 
was collected for the “ stiff” before the 
gruesome hcax was discovered. The 
master of a Norwegian ship was once 
“ shanghaied ” at New York for a com- 
mon sailor and found himself on the way 
to sea in a Yankee ship when he awoke 
from the effects of the drinks and drugs 
which had been given him. Fortunately 
for him he was recognized by the pilot, 
who had brought his ship into New York 
a few days before, and the captain was 
obliged to send him back on the tug boat 
from Sandy Hook. On another occasion 
a minister was enticed out to a ship in a 
small boat and “ shanghaied ” on the pre- 
text that a dying man on board wanted 
the consolation of religion. I have never 
heard how the sky-pilot enjoyed his trip, 
but I should like to have heard his first 
sermon after he returned. I’ll wager he 
did not have to look for a text. 

Such instances as those cited above 
could be quoted by the score, and just so 
long as the sailor remains the property of 
the vessel and the chattel of the crimp, 
the latter will persist in the game of 
“shanghai,” and take his chances with 
the law. Stop the advance and you stop 
the crimp ; release the sailor and you pro- 
tect the country. For a free man will 
fight to maintain his freedom, but a slave 
must cringe at his master’s feet. 

But I must proceed to relate how I 
, 
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came to get “shanghaied” last voyage, 
and what came of it. 

I arrived in Norfolk last March with 
fifty dollars, a clear conscience and a rov- 
ing commission. Soon after my arrival 
I met my old shipmate and crony, Spike 
Riley, similarly equipped. 

Together we proceeded to enjoy our- 
selves and celebrate our chance meeting. 
For three days we lived on the fat of the 
land. On the fourth day we lived on 
free lunch and promises. The fifth day 
was Sunday and Spike borrowed forty- 
five cents from a homeward bounder. 

About 9 o’clock that night we went up 
to the “ Sailors’ Mission,” where they say 
you can get a decent night’s lodging for 
twenty cents, and coffee and rolls in the 
morning thrown in. 

When we reached the mission there 
was a Gospel meeting in progress, so 
Spike and I decided to wait outside the 
building until the services should end be- 
fore applying for a bed. 

While loitering outside the Mission, 
listening to the music of the organ and 
the psalm singing chorus within, we 
were approached by a well dressed, af- 
fable young man, who at once engaged 
us in conversation. He was very polite 
and well informed, and overflowing with 
sympathy for the poor, despised sailor. 
By the cut of his jib I took him at 
first for a commercial drummer, or a 
professional “con” man. But we soon 
made him out to be a full fledged Jackal 
looking for “raniks” to ship for ad- 
vance notes. He soon persuaded us to 
go with him down to the boarding house 
and have a talk with the “ boss.” 

Having got us in tow, he led the way 
down a lot of dark streets in the direc- 
tion of the place. On the way thither 
thirsty Spike suggested that it was a long 
while between drinks, whereupon our 
friendly Jackal promptly offered to show 
us where to get the best whisky in 
America for 5 cents a drink and set ’em 
up himself. He said the place was kept 
by a friend of his and that we would 
have to be very quiet to gain admission, 
as it was Sunday night. 

Debouching from the main street into 
an alley, our pilot led us to a gate in a 
high board fence. Opening this, we 
passed into a good sized yard in the rear 
of a large house, with a back kitchen. 
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The kitchen window was closely 
screened by a blanket suspended from the 
top of the frame. Feeble streaks of light 
filtered through the ragged edges here 
and there, and the hum of mingled voices 
was plainly audible from the outside; but 
the interior was completely eclipsed and 
secure from observation. 

At the door our pilot gave three mys- 
terious knocks and then we waited. Pres- 
ently a small slide in the panel was 
pushed back, a bleary eye peered out at 
us and a thick voice said huskily, “ Who 
dat?” 

The Jackal gave the password, then 
the big wooden bar across the inside of 
the door was let down and we walked in. 
The bar was at once replaced, and we 
were told to “ go right into the back.” 

The porch was divided by a thin board 
partition into two rooms, and the further 
or rear room was used as the Sunday 
bar room. Here we found assembled a 
motley crowd of both races and both 
sexes—mostly mixed-ale tanks of the 
genus bum, all eagerly waiting for a 
drink, a racket or a graft. 

The bar, a slapped-up affair of pine 
boards, was reeking with the overplus of 
stale beer, and was presided over by a 
sinister looking “cracker” with a 
freckled face and a “ Cro’ Jack ” eye. 

“Step right this way, gents,” he said 
in a voice intended to be reassuring, as 
we pushed our way through the crowd 
of star customers to reach the bar. 

The Jackal told us politely to “ order 
‘em up.” Spike called out for “ kill me 
quick,” while I sung out for mixed ale. 
The slinger said that the crowd had 
drunk him all out of beer and whisky, 
but that he still had an excellent quality 
of gin left. 

After consultation, Spike and I agreed 
to compromise on the gin. When the 
slinger drew the cork from the gin bottle 
the fumes that ascended were almost au- 
dible. I rather incautiously remarked 
that that kind of gin didn’t need adver- 
tising. The diabolical scowl which the 
slinger bestowed upon me for making 
this remark should have been enough to 
remind me of my manners, but it wasn’t. 
And when I innocently inquired if the 
stuff was made at the Standard Oil 
works, I forgot that I was in the region 
of lynch law. 
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The next thing I noticed was a big 
black bottle sailing along in my direction 
with all the poise and dignity of a three- 
inch shell on a war errand. 

Long experience in the management 
of shivering sails had taught me to 
dodge by instinct in times of danger. So 
I stooped just a fraction of a second be- 
fore the well meaning bottle whizzed past 
my head and was shattered on the wall 
behind me. Spike said afterward that 
a miss was as good as a mile. 

Spike and I had been in many a tight 
place before and understood each other’s 
moves perfectly. The bums who fre- 
quented the place began to manifest a 
sinister interest in the proceedings at this 
point, and we both knew that prompt and 
decisive action was necessary on our part 
to preserve our skins. 

After dodging the bottle, I instantly 
made for the big bum doorkeeper, who 
was preparing for action, and landed like 
a whirlwind on his solar plexus. He 
doubled up with an agonized grunt and 
went stern first through the flimsy parti- 
tion into the outer room. The partition 
collapsed with a crash, and at the same 
instant loyal old Spike reached up and 
extinguished the lone gas jet burning 
over the bar, leaving the place in total 
darkness. 

Then Spike and I got together—we 
could tell each other by the feel—and 
while the “slinger” was cursing and 
searching for the fugitive match-box 
Spike and I stumbled over the wrecked 
partition and made for the door. Near 
the door we got into a mix-up with sev- 
eral of the bums, but the friendly dark- 
ness protected us from missiles, and we 
finally broke away and got the door open. 
We ran out into God’s night and took leg 
bail, followed by a volley of curses and 
saloon furnishings. 

At the street corner the glare of the 
electric light protected us from pursuit, 
and we paused to take an inventory of 
ourselves. Spike had a long scratch on 
his face that must have been executed by 
one of the ladies who were present at the 
fracas. He also had the property match- 
box, which he had been thoughtful 
enough to grab from the bar during the 
excitement to prevent the bloodthirsty 
slinger from relighting the gas, Foxy 
Spike! 
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I had a promising contusion on the 
right cheek, which next day blossomed 
into a splendid black eye. Ina few min- 
utes we were rejoined by our whilom 
friend, the Jackal. He apologized for his 
“friend’s” conduct toward us, saying 
that he was too drunk to appreciate a 
joke. He told us not to mind, however, 
as we could get a drink “down to the 
house.” So “down to the house” we 
went, fit and proper candidates for a trip 
to Shanghai. 

“The house” was a dilapidated, ram- 
shackle old structure, that always threat- 
ened to tumble down to avoid condem- 
nation proceedings. It stood somewhat 
back from the street, as tho conscious of 
its own disgrace, and was surrounded by 
the rotten and decrepit remains of an 
ancient picket fence. 

We found “the boss” seated in the 
large kitchen, which also served as a sit- 
ting-room, surrounded by a number of 
turnpike sailors, whom he was entertain- 
ing with an impromptu discourse on the 
advantages of a seafaring life and the 
merits of a high advance system. 

He (the boss) had a red mustache, a 
redder face, a glad hand and a pleasant 
look, and wore a “hard hitter” well 
poised on the back of his bullet shaped 
head, just as it might have hung on a 


peg. 

The Jackal introduced Spike and me 
as “two old friends of his in search of 
a ship. “The boss” thereupon ex- 
tended his “ glad hand” and gave each 
of us a shake that reminded us of a main 
jib sheet “ in stays ” in a stiff sou’wester. 
After that he produced a black bottle and 
a white tea cup from a neighboring closet 
and told us to make ourselves “ at home.” 
Spike ignored the tea cup and only used 
the black bottle. 1 used them both in 
mine, and when the “boss” asked my 
opinion of their contents, I just gasped 
and reached for the water pitcher stand- 
ing on the table. I guess he took me for 
a nautical tenderfoot. 

In answer to our inquiries “ the boss ” 
informed us that shipping was fine, never 
better. A lot of good ships on hand and 
no crews to man them. He advised us 
to become his guests for the night and 
have a good breakfast in the morning, 
which would cost us nothing, and after 
which we could see the shipping master 
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and pick our own ship. The night being 
now far spent, we decided to accept this 
generous invitation, and asked to be 
shown to bed. “The boss” lighted a 
tallow candle and led the way. 

Across the broad, old-fashioned hall 
and up the wide, bare stairs our footfalls 
resounded through the house with that 
lonesome distinctness that tells of com- 
plete emptiness and long abandonment. 

Opening a door at the head of the 
stairs, “the boss” ushered us into our 
sleeping apartments. The room looked 
dingy and neglected. The walls, which 
had originally been painted pea green, 
were covered with dust and hung with 
cobwebs. The broken window panes had 
been thoughtfully replaced with bundles 
of old rags and newspapers. The floor 
was bare and unswept, and the bulging 
ceiling threatened to descend and join it 
at any moment. The furniture in the 
room consisted of four small iron bed- 
steads with dirty bedding and a mantel- 
piece. Three of the beds were occupied, 
so it was arranged that Spike and I, be- 
ing chums, should “double up” in the 
fourth. 

“The boss” apologized for his lack of 
accommodations, saying that he had just 
started in business and had not yet had 
time to get in his furniture. 

Placing the candle on the mantelpiece, 
he bid us a cordial good-night and with- 
drew, leaving us to make the most of our 
situation. While making a furtive sur- 
vey of our room and room mates, and an 
incidental bluff at undressing, Spike re- 
quested me (sotto voce) to examine the 
sheets and ascertain which side had been 
used the most. I presently reported that 
both sides were positively dangerous and 
showed a number of tangible, indis- 
putable reasons for my belief. In this 
dilemma there was nothing left for us 
but to “carry the banner ” till morning, 
which we decided to do. We experienced 
no trouble in getting out of the house 
(you could get out of it almost any- 
where). So we passed out again into 
the purer atmosphere of God’s night and 
bore each other company till morning. 
About 7 o’clock we returned to the house 
and found all hands astir. A loud siz- 
zling from the kitchen range proclaimed 
that breakfast was getting under way, 
and the aroma of burning fat filled the 
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house. “ The boss” saluted us cheerily. 
and hoped we enjoyed our night’s repose 
and our morning constitutional. An 
early stroll was a fine thing for the 
health, he said, as he showed us the water 
tap and towel (?) in the back yard. We 
had a wash. I wiped on my handker- 
chief, while Spike, who was minus such 
a luxury, used the lining of his vest. 

At 8 o’clock breakfast was announced, 
and wet sat down to a substantial meal of 
fried beef, slightly overdone, vegetables, 
rye bread and coffee. 

There were several unfortunate beg- 
gars in the house, but only two of them 
appeared to be sailors. But any man that 
can walk is worth a month’s advance to 
Crimp & Co.; so what matters it what 
becomes of him or the ship after the note 
is cashed ? 

Nothing occurred during the forenoon, 
altho Spike and I hung around the house 
in hopes that something would turn up. 
At 1 o’clock dinner was served, consist- 
ing of rye bread and stew. 

About 2 o'clock our host informed 
all hands that the shipping master was 
outside and wanted to see us. We found 
him standing outside the broken down 
fence waiting to receive us. “ The boss” 
introduced us to Mister Cassidy, as the 
leading shipping agent of the port, and 
advised us to listen attentively to what 
he had to say. Mister Cassidy was a 
large, florid faced man, with a checkered 
suit, a red necktie and a dazzling smile. 

After surveying us critically, Mister 
Cassidy proceeded to unfold the tale of 
our prospects for the immediate future. 
There were several ships preparing for 
sea, he said, but only one was ready, an 
English tramp bound to the Orient, 
which would sign a certain number of 
men to fill her complement as soon as 
practicable. 

If any of us desired to go, he con- 
tinued, we would receive four pound five 
shillings per month, one month’s ad- 
vance, a good outfit and a:square deal. 

An hour later, eight of us, including 
Spike and me, assembled at the British 
Consulate to “ sign on.” 

The clerk read over the shipping con- 
tract in a rapid, monotonous, perfunctory 
way that was barely audible and never 
intelligible. The only part I heard dis- 
tinctly was the final, when he raised his 
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eyes from the paper and looked from the 
crowd, and said emphatically, as tho 
quoting from memory, “no liberty or 
money in foreign ports except at the 
master’s option, and no grog allowed.” 

Having finished our business for the 
day we returned to “the house” and 
waited for supper, which was served at 
6 p.M., and consisted of bloater, bread 
and tea. 

By this time special arrangements had 
been made for Spike’s comfort and mine. 
We were given clean single beds in a 
room by ourselves and enjoyed a fair 
night’s rest. Next morning all hands 
were called at 5.30 and ordered to pre- 
pare for sea. 

We were each given a glass of whis- 
ky in lieu of breakfast. Each man was 
given a bundle supposed to contain his 
sea outfit, then we shouldered our bags 
and tramped together down to the wharf, 
escorted by a crowd of Jackals. Here we 
found a tug boat waiting with steam up 
ready to transport us and our belongings 
down to Lambert’s Point to join the ship. 
An hour later we were alongside the big 
tramp ready to be delivered over to our 
new masters. For a short time all was 
bustle and excitement, getting our bags 
and belongings on board and getting our- 
selves settled in the forecastle. 

Mister Cassidy had promised to settle 
up with us on board for the balance of 
our advance wages in accordance with 
the square deal clause in his ante-signing 
declaration. While we were getting 
settled down he went up to the captain’s 
room to sign the new cook, who was to 
take a “pier head jump ”—that is, sign 
on board. The cook signed for $25 ad- 
vance, and Mister Cassidy went ashore 
to cash the note, promising to return 
soon and settle up all around. 

I think he must have been unavoidably 
detained, for up to the time the ship 
sailed, four hours afterward, he had not 
returned, and we never received the bal- 
ance of our advance. 

When I came to examine my “ good 
outfit” I made the following inventory 
of account between Mister Cassidy and 
myself, and all the others did likewise. 
The bundle contained the following arti- 
cles, to which I have appended the full 
market value: 











One straw mattress, or “ donkey’s breakfast $0.50 


One small quilt, at 3 for $1.00............. -35 
One suit dungaree, boy’s size, and worthless 
DO - Si ci dhad wate hecksa dentedlbateeneens 75 


PE ey Ee ay es eee ee 1.00 
One “cheap jack” razor and ditto strop.... .75 
One sheath knife and belt.............e00. .50 


One pound of tobacco and one doz. matches. .50 





Ce BI, os oc caccaeacensscaetasens 1.00 
One bottle of rot-gut whisky.............. 25 
$5.60 

Bet nn t4k6ns.0esns Sosa eeeene wanes 3.5 
$9.10 

One month's Se EE EEE 
Value received on account...........++4+- 9.10 
Balance due me on sailing............. $11.46 


We all knew that we had been buncoed 
and that we would have to work a month 
for Mister Cassidy before we could claim 
anything for ourselves. The two “ ran- 
iks,” who had never been to sea before, 
were shipped as able seamen and charged 
$10 each for the chance. The cook was 
also charged $10, but actually gave up 
$25. And yet the navigation laws of all 
nations strictly prohibit the taking of 
“blood money ” and “ shipping fees.” 

The two “ raniks ” were afterward re- 
duced to the grade of ordinary seamen 
by the captain, and very ordinary they 
were. But what did the crimp care tho 
we had to stand their wheel, keep their 
lookout and do double duty in general 
on their account? Didn’t he get just as 
much for a “ ranik” as for a sailor? 

When Spike relieved me on the look- 
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out at eight bells that night he laid his 
hand on my shoulder and said in his old 
familiar, jocular way, “ Well, sonny, I 
guess we got shanghaied this time. But, 
never mind, our turn will come yet, for 
‘every dog has his day.’” “ That’s so, 
Spike,” I assented, “and vice will bring 
its own vengeance as sure as ‘ virtue is 
its own reward.’ We work hard for lit- 
tle thanks, and give far more than we 
get, but we can go down the world sing- 
ing chanties at our work because we are 
honest. The crimp may live in luxury, 
but he never can know the true happiness 
we enjoy at sea, sharing each other’s con- 
fidences and labors and sorrows. Even- 
tually the crimp must hang himself with 
his own rope, and every dollar wrung 
from the sailor’s blood will be a nail in 
his coffin. Good-night, Spike ; nothing in 
sight.” 

Walking aft to the bridge I reported 
to the officer of the watch: “ Spike Riley 
is on the lookout, sir; lights are bright 
and all is well.” “All right,” he said 
gruffly, “that'll do the watch.” Ten 
minutes later I was stowed away in my 
bunk, where the friendly old Atlantic, 
lapping and roaring against our bows, 
and the nor’west wind singing in our 
rigging, soon lulled me to sleep. 

What did I care for crimes and 
crimps? The prince of crimps was never 
so happy as I. ae 


New Yopy Ciry, 


eB htee 








































First Ascents of the Hoh Lumba and 


Sosbon Glaciers in the North 
West Himalayas 


BY FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN, F.R.S.G.S. 


{Mrs. Workman, with her husband, Dr. William Hunter Workman, are among the 


most celebrated 'iving mountain climbers. 
Mass.—EDITOR. ] 


HE first part of this year’s explora- 
tion, our second consecutive sea- 
son of high climbing in the North- 

west Korakaram, was accomplished by 
the ascent of two hitherto unvisited gla- 
ciers, the Hoh Lumba and Sosbon, 
which run northwest from the Braldu 
Valley, in Baltistan, or Little Tibet. The 
Sosbon, in fact, does not exist on any 


They are joint authors of “ Sketches Awheel 
in Modern Iberia’ and “ In the Ice World of Himalaya.” 


Their home is at Worcester, 


tin Conway, and with the great Choge 
Loongma, which we were the first to ex- 
plore to its source at about 19,000 feet 
last season. Some of the great peaks are 
accurately fixed by the Indian Survey, 
having been triangulated usually from 
some distant point where they were well 
seen. This triangulation is regarded as 
more or less accurate according to the 

number of rays or 





survey map, and the 
larger Hoh Lumba, (a 
‘which is indicated | , 
on the map, but had | © 
not before been sur- 
veyed, we found of 
very different topog- 
raphy from what we 
had supposed. 

In the sixties con- 
siderable attention 
was given to moun- 
tain surveying by 
the great Trigono- 
metrical Survey of 
India, the work then 
being in the hands 
of able English sur- 
veyors, who, so far 
as they went, did 
their work well. 










angles observed in 
determining the po- 
sition or hight of a 
given summit, all 
peaks fixed by more 
than two rays being 
considered sure as 
to position. 
ie The Indian Sur- 
=| vey has done little 
mountain surveying 
of late years in 
either the Eastern or 
Western Korakaram, 
it being thought of 
more importance to 
the Government to 
employ the few 
trained men they 
have at command 
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They had, however, 
much ground to 
cover in a season 
and had not the 
mountaineer’s outfit 
necessary for surveying at high altitudes. 
The lower parts of some of the important 
Baltistan glaciers were surveyed by them, 
the upper two-thirds being filled into the 
map according as they may have seen 
portions from a distance, or more often 
left to the imagination. Such was the 
case with the Hispar, Biafo and Baltora 
glaciers, first really explored by Sir Mar- 
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in work nearer 

On the Cornice of Col des Aiguilles, 18,600 Feet home, or further 
Above Sea Level, Hoh Lumba Glacier. Photo- afield on Govern- 
graphed by the Author. ment expeditions 


in Central Asia, 
Tibet or South Africa. Private expedi- 
tions requiring a surveyor are the excep- 
tion in the Himalayas; in fact, in the last 
ten years I know of no party except ours 
which has required the services of a sur- 
veyor. The valley leading to the Hoh 
Lumba glacier in the province of Braldu 
is reached after more than three weeks’ 
marching from Srinagar, the capital of 


































FIRST ASCENT OF 


Kashmir. This valley, or nullah, as they 
are called here, begins at the village o1 
Hoh, 9,400 feet altitude, and is a narrow 
precipitous ravine ascending in about 
nine miles to a high grazing meadow at 
11,800 feet, into which the moraine cov- 
ered snout of the glacier descends. 

Wangmah Tapsa, native name for this 
green meadow, watered by mountain 
rivulets and overhung by great snow 
crested peaks, was by 4 P.M. on June 
19th sprinkled over by the largest colony 
of tents it had ever harbored, for no 
European, except now and again a stray 
sportsman in quest of ibex, ever invades 
its elevated isolation. Our caravan was 
large, consisting of ourselves, a surveyor, 
two noted Italian 
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to be investigated, if one goes far 
enough, and the absolutely peerless snow 
and rock scenery. 

The winter had been a very late one 
throughout the mountains, but we rather 
expected, as had been our experience in 
the past, to find earth slopes on mountain 
flanks or moraine edge, where tents could 
be placed, as high up as 14,000 feet, but 
here we were disappointed. After climb- 
ing a thousand feet over the glacier end 
we arrived on a long ridge of moraine, 
from which a winter locked vista of snow 
covered glaciers and great rock or ice 
peaks swept forward for miles. Lower 
mountain spurs, which should by the end 
of June have offered a little grass for our 
goats, were snow 





guides, Petigax and 
Savoie, who accom- 
panied the Duke of 
the Abruzzi on his 
polar trip; a porter, 
four native servants, 
a village chief at the 
head of sixty coolies 
for carrying bag- 
gage and wood for 
snow camps, and, 
finally, the live stock, 
sixteen goats and 
twelve sheep, which 








patched to where 
they joined the 
glacier. The glacier, 
here splitting .into 
various arms, in- 
stead of ascending 
in a long, simple 
stream as on the 
Survey map, showed 
few crevasses, these 
being hidden by a 
solid covering of 
driven snow. Truly 
the hand of winter 








climb over rocks and 
glacier as nimbly as 
guides. The coolies 
are a motley lot, lazy, improvident and 
without conscience, who would not go 
at all on snow were they not ordered by 
the Government, and who, in spite of 
such commands, are almost sure, at 
camps of any hight, if foul weather sets 
in, to desert in large numbers, leaving 
one helpless so far as transport goes. But 
the coolie is a factor to be endured and 
contended with in the Asiatic mountains, 
and the only chance of carrying out any 
work there is to have an interpreter and 
head chief stationed at the last village, 
who, when the men come down, send up 
others as quickly as possible. Even this 
is hazardous business, for one may be 
doomed to wait in some dangerous place, 
which, with faithful porters, could be 
quickly left should a serious storm occur. 

Such are the irritating conditions of 
high travel in Asia, for which there are 
but two compensations, the new ground 


Great Peaks of Hoh Lumba Glacier 


still held its firm 
grip over the middle 
mountain world. 

Making up our minds to camping on 
snow from the first camp, we quickly 
decided to send back the goats and sheep 
to the Tapsa, where the latter could be 
killed as needed and sent on to us. The 
only animal, except a polar bear, which 
could possibly thrive in this Arctic world 
was the ibex, which we saw grazing in 
large herds on the barrenest high spurs. 
They must have discovered early grass, 
but to our eyes none was visible. The 
next problem was to discover the main 
glacier in the glacial complex, and altho 
it was clouding in and cold, map and 
compass were brought into requisition. 
Having decided on the largest glacier, 
which appeared to ascend in about the 
direction of the one given on the map, 
we continued to climb this. 

By 3 P.M., as it was snowing briskly 
and the coolies were loudly expressing 
dissatisfaction with their surroundings, a 



















































Camp at Top of Hoh Lumba Glacier, 15,600 Feet 
Above Sea Level 


favorable bivouac was sought. A flat 
snow surface near a glacial water pool 
for our tents, with some rocks below to 
shelter the coolies’ tents, was found, and 
we proceded to make ourselves comfort- 
able. At least, it was not necessary to 
melt snow to obtain water on this occa- 
sion, and all water buckets were speedily 
filled lest the reservoir should freeze over 
in the lowering temperature. 

The coolies were given shelter tents 
and a little of our precious stock of wood 
to make their chepatties, large flat cakes 
made of coarse flour, the only food they 
have, except on occasion when they are 
given a sheep. This diet is evidently 
nourishing, for these Baltis are far 
stronger and more able to climb and carry 
loads than are the Kashmiris, who live on 
rice mostly. It is the moral fiber that is 
wanting in the Balti, not the physical. 

It snowed and blew most of the night, 
then cleared, and by 6 A.m., when we 
wished to set the camp in motion, tent 
pegs were frozen hard in the snow, re- 
quiring hammering out with an ax. 
Water in buckets in side tents was solid 
ice and the thermometer showed twenty 
degrees of frost. This was at 14,400 feet 
and as cold as we had had it at 17,000 
last summer in July. A bright sun, how- 
ever, proved most ameliorating, and by 
7.30 on the march one was quite ready 
to discard warm coats. 

The scenery at this camp was mag- 
nificent, and continued to increase in 
grandeur as we ascended, keeping us 
constantly occupied with the cameras. 
Excellent progress was made throughout 
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the morning. Toward its culmination 
the Hoh Lumba spreads into an oblong 
snow basin, circled in by lines of im- 
mense granite needles, whose great knife- 
and sword-like forms, dashed with fresh 
snow wherever it could lodge, presented 
one of the most impressive and bizarre 
mountain scenes I have met with. The 
grépon and other aiguilles of the Mt. 
Blanc chain, transplanted here, would be 
but the veriest offshoots of these ethereal 
towering pinnacles of Himalayas. In all 
the great mountain ring there was but 
one depression, a snow col connecting 
two tall peaks, which was _ perhaps 
climbable, and where a look toward the 
beyond, so alluring to the mountaineer 
in unexplored regions, could be had. 

To arrive at the base of this col 
there was still a sweep of ascending gla- 
cier which would take the coolies more 
than an hour at their waning gait to 
reach. With the guides we pushed on, 
leaving them resting and grumbling be- 
low. At the base of the col, on a snow 
slope, safe from avalanches, we lunched 
and discussed the chances of an ascent 
the next day. An hour passed and not 
a coolie appeared in sight. At last the 
cook came up to say the coolies would 
not come higher, as many were ill and 
there was neither water nor rocks where 
we wished to camp. True, it was an in- 
hospitable place to put up in, not a rock 
in sight, no water, only the great snow 
expanse stretching below and the grim, 
pitiless mountain sentinels watching 
above. But camp there we must if the 
great col was to be reached the day 
after; so I remained where I was, while 
the others went down to drive the coolies 
up. The hight of this spot, where we 
passed two nights, proved to be 15,600 
feet, and a more blazing sun reflection 
than I experienced there while waiting 
between I and 2.30 p.m. I hardly recall. 
It was not the highest sun temperature 
by any means that we have observed at 
great hights, for the solar radiating ther- 
mometer by my side registered at highest 
170 degrees F., but the day was wind- 
less, and the heat concentrated and en- 
ervating. 

At last the coolies came dragging 
along, some snow blind, because they 
would not wear their snow glasses, others 
affected by mountain lassitude, or feign- 
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ing to be. The sun left the camp at 4.30, 
and by 5 P.M. it was freezing—strange 
contrast to 170 degrees in the sun three 
hours previous. 

No cooking could be done except the 
warming of tinned meats and vegetables 
over a primus stove, and the melting of 
snow and boiling of water for tea, being 
accomplished in the same manner, was a 
long and irksome process. At 4.30 the 
next morning, under a clear sky and in 
a temperature of 20 degrees F., we stood 
adjusting the rope before the start for 
the mountain. ‘The ascent over prelimi- 
nary snow fields was steep from the out- 
set. We had expected to find a way up 
a great sirac ice fall, but on reaching this 
it was found too formidable; so we de- 
cided to skirt an ice slope, cross a yawn- 
ing bergschund and traverse some 
abrupt snow slants perched above a series 
of perpendicular precipices upon the in- 
cline of a tall aiguille to the right of the 
col, a not much easier performance than 
plunging into the siracs would have been. 

By the time we arrived at the upper 
snow slants it was necessary to eat some- 
thing, for we were thoroughly chilled 
and it was colder than when we left 
camp, the sun not being destined to 
Strike our route for. another two hours. 
After a kola biscuit and a bit of con- 
gealed meat, we were off over the diffi- 
cult slants, which a clinometer showed 
to rise at a little over 60 degrees angle. 
Absolute silence reigned on the rope, ex- 
cept for the sharp click of the ice ax 
in the frozen surface as the leading guide 
chopped out each step. On we went, 
higher and higher, sometimes traversing, 
sometimes straight up a snow aréte, 
catching now and then glimpses of our 
tents poised like flies on the snow fields 
2,000 feet below. The strain of several 
hours on the precarious snow slants was 
at last relieved when we arrived on a 
plateau, where we rested a few minutes 
before attacking the final thousand feet 
to the top. This last was a trifle less 
steep, but the heat became as oppressive 
as the cold had been painful on the early 
part of the ascent, and we felt the effects 
of the rarefied air somewhat, having come 
up within a week from the steamy Shi- 
gar and Braldu valleys. 

These annoyances were all forgotten, 
however, when, on finishing a snow 
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slope, we realized the top of the col was 
reached. Great peaks loomed ahead 
from the Shinza side, and we were push- 
ing forward toward it all, when the head 
guide, Petigax, called “ Halt! C’est une 
cornice.” We instantly stopped, made 
aware in a moment as we glanced around 
that we were standing on a huge curl- 
ing snow cornice overhanging a terrific 
precipice. This rounded ice tongue pro- 
jected far beyond the main mountain, and 
having consequently no support, any 
sudden impact on its surface might cause 
it to cave and disappear into the abyss 
below. Even when they appear massive 
it is never safe to trust to the strength 
of a cornice. We moved cautiously back 
to a solid snow hummock higher up, 
where we could stop in safety and view 
the scene. Held firmly by the other 
guides, Petigax advanced slowly out upon 
the cornice, feeling each step, to where 
he could look down seven thousand feet 
or more upon a large glacier. Finding 
this could be done with safety by one 
person at a time, we each in turn went 
out to have our look over the wonderful 
cornice and upon the sea of peaks be- 
longing to an unknown, unexplored 
world of eternal snow. 

Standing alone upon that relentless, 
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glistening monster cornice, where two or 
three steps forward might precipitate one 
into eternity, was a sensation never to 
be forgotten. As every Alpinist knows, 
such moments are stupendous, more awe- 
some, yet filled with more keen enjoy- 
ment of the world around, than are 
months of ordinary existence. The wind 
lashed my clothes about me, and of a 
sudden, realizing its power, I turned and 
joined the others in their place of safety. 
Here we gave our attention to cameras, 
hypsometers and aneroids, and having 
noted our observations and taken in the 
glorious sweep of the Hoh Lumba and 
its splendid peaks on the other side, we 
began the descent, not stopping for lunch 
until we reached a snug plateau, where 
a summer temperature again reigned. 
The great snow cornice 18,600 feet high 
we shall call “ Needle Ridge,” after the 
aiguilles which adjoin it on both sides, 
until the Survey of India gives it a better 
name. In view of what we found there, 
one thing is certain. The Hoh Lumba 
on our map later will no longer appear 
with a long, easy pass at its head running 
gently down to the Hispar glacier. 

After lunch there were still all the bad 
slants and arétes to be covered again in 
the softening snow, and we well knew 
that after 3 P.M. not one of them would 
be safe from avalanches. It was only 
1.30 and the snow still in fair condition ; 
so, tightening the rope between us, we 
pressed on, warned by Petigax to tread 
lightly and not to talk in crossing “ le 
lit des avalanches.” By constant atten- 
tion to every movement made all went 
smoothly, and by 3 o’clock we reached 
the safer snow fields and saw our tents 
awaiting us in the basin below. At camp 
we were besieged by coolies begging us 
to descend at once, or they would all die. 
Such interviews are of daily occurrence 
at snow camps and must be treated light- 
ly. We gave them some tea and told 
them to wait until morning. 

The ascent of the col had been. made 
just in time. The following day we went 
down to the entrance of the Sosbon gla- 
cier, and following that up a short dis- 
tance, were driven to camp in a fierce 
snow storm. This storm, with a few 
breaks, lasted fully eight hours, and it 
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was two days before the snow settled 
enough for us to go higher. 

During our detention there thirty 
coolies came up to our tents and asked 
for their pay, saying they wished to leave. 
Their wages were, of course, refused; 
but they left just the same, quite ob- 
livious to the fact that we could not move 
either up or down with a half force of 
men. In two days others were sent up, 
and we continued our climbing on the 
Sosbon, a large and beautiful glacier 
with numerous side branches, running 
northeast of the Hoh Lumba. While ex- 
ploring this corner of the Himalayas we 
were<camped nine nights on snow, ex- 
perienced several severe snow storms and 
suffered a great deal from cold. A num- 
ber of coolies became ill from altitude 
and cold, and two were reported dead; 
but the report proved false, and the ma- 
jority returned to Hoh in good condition. 

To my taste the most striking, wildest 
and most impressive scenery in the world 
is to be found in the northwest Kora- 
karam Himalayas. There looms the sec- 
ond highest peak of the world, K?, 28,250 
feet, and those averaging from 20,000 
to 26,000 feet may be counted by hun- 
dreds. Beyond this the multiplicity and 
beauty of shape are marvelous. In the 
really high mountain world, above 13,000 
feet and bordering the finest glaciers, 
there are no peaks of conventional form, 
no “writing desk shapes,” such as one 
hears of in the Canadian Rockies; but 
wherever you go, on the Biafo, Chogo 
Loongma or other large glaciers, a vast 
conclave of splendid summits, varying 
from the most bizarre aiguilles to the 
stateliest domes, each different from the 
other and bearing some particular charm 
or characteristic, and added to the multi- 
form cachet of all hovers the supreme 
fascination of great hight found nowhere 
in equal degree outside of the vast chain 
of Himalaya. The greatest drawbacks 
to exploration there are the - inferior 
coolies, the changeable weather and fre- 
quent storms which visit this region, 
produced no doubt by the summer mon- 
soon in India, and the hardships of the 
constant snow camping necessary to 
reach peaks or important passes. 


Bompsay, Inp1a. 
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Reminiscences of Washington Before 





War 


BY GRACE GREENWOOD 


HO I was the first of my unfran- 
chised sex to serve as a regu- 
lar correspondent at the capital, 

there had been for some time on the field 
an independent lady journalist, whose 
name, Ann Royal, has left some linger- 
ing echoes in the minds of the oldest in- 
habitants. Her paper, a dingy little 
sheet, which she published herself, was 
portentously entitled The Huntress. It 
drew its precarious sustenance mostly 
from Congress, in ways I never could 
upprove. It was given to personalities, 
dealing especially with new members 
from the rural districts, whom it praised 
or criticised according to the figure of 
their tribute money. It was a grim little 
black-robed Diana whom I more than 
once beheld in the corridors of the Capi- 
tol, stalking big game, armed with the 
subscription book of The Huntress. It 
was said that certain gentlemen encum- 
bered with “a past,” or an awkward 
present, subscribed to that sheet every 
time they thus encountered its terrible 
editress. 

Another odd character of that time to 
be seen sauntering about the Capitol, or 
posing at the entrance of the National, 
or Willard’s, was known as Beau Hick- 
man, a showy, but rather seedy and 
slouchy, variation from the old Bath and 
Brighton type, but every whit as cool 
and easy as Nash, and impudent beyond 
a Brummel’s imagining. His wits 
seemed slight, but he lived by them some 
way, in fact, old Dorrit’s way, by col- 
lecting tribute from nearly all who came 
under a certain indescribable charm of 
voice and manner. This was before the 
revelation of hypnotism. General Sher- 
man once told me of an encounter with 
this unworthy, on his first visit to Wash- 
ington. The young lieutenant was grave 
and stern of aspect beyond his years, 
but that was “no let” to the Beau, 
whose glittering eye and silvern speech 
soon drew from the young soldier’s light 


purse its largest silver coin, the dollar 
of our fathers. Another friend told me 
of one of Hickman’s artful devices, not 
this time for raising, but for evading, 
tribute. On a rainy summer night jour- 
ney to New York my informant found 
himself seated with the Beau, who was 
next to the open window. He wore a 
straw hat, in the band of which he had 
stuck a card, doing duty for a ticket. 
When the train was fully under way, 
Hickman thrust his head out of the win- 
dow to see if it still rained, and finding a 
down-pour, drew it in so quickly that he 
lost his hat, ticket and all! The latter 
loss he much deplored to the conductor, 
just making his first round, and that 
stern functionary, with a shrug and a 
grim smile, passed on. Then the exult- 
ant Beau opened a modest satchel and 
drew forth a traveling cap. Catching his 
neighbor’s quizzical glance as he donned 
it, he gave a wink of infinite impudence 
and settled himself to repose. 

The winter of 1852 was a gay Wash- 
ington season, socially, musically and 
Terpsichorally. In drawing-room and 
ballroom dancers were crazy over the 
polka, with its tireless charging and 
backing. In the theater we had the 
charming Catherine Hayes, the Irish 
nightingale; Ole Bull and other stars, 
followed by a fiery little meteor, known 
as Lola Montez. Those were the days 
when famous foreign dancers created 
such furores as only supremely great 
singers or emotional actresses with 
“problem plays” can give rise to now. 
Fanny Ellsler captivated playgoers 
everywhere along her course, young men 
and old men being alike dazed and de- 
lighted. The venerable chief magistrate 
of a New England State confessed to 
having paid a startling price for a first- 
night box, but added, “I don’t regret it. 
I would give fifty dollars any day for 
one of her smiles.” 

But Ellsler was an artist as well as a 
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pretty woman. Montez was a prettier 
woman, but not an artist. She was a 
sort of self-made danseuse, and dated, 
not from Seville, but from Limerick, and 
she was Mrs. Neill, divorced from Cap- 
tain James, ét al., but née Gilbert. It were 
scarcely possible, and surely unprofit- 
able, for me to give here a tenth part of 
her fantastic story, whose daring ad- 
ventures and mad pranks were best left 
as “copy” for sensational novels and 
plays. After taking “Spanish leave” 
of her husband, Captain James, in India, 
she studied Spanish dancing in Spain for 
a while, and was, it was said, “ adopted ” 
by a rich old Spaniard named Montez, 
who was her generous banker ll 
through her tumultuous career. She 
seems to have been rejected as an 
artist or ejected as an _ intriguer 
from most of the capitals of Europe 
before her disastrous Bavarian régime. 
Old King Ludwig, captivated and en- 
thralled, bestowed on her a small palace 
in Munich, a title and “ much monies.” 
Yet she was not happy. She aspired to 
the dignity and power of a vice-queen. 
With a bigger brain of her own, and a 
bigger monarch to be swayed by it, she 
might have been another Pompadour. 
As it was, she was more a mischievous 
than tragic element in high political life. 
She was quite too limited in intellect and 
education to wield that indefinable, sinis- 
ter power of “the strange woman,” 
fully equipped, before whom great rulers, 
statesmen, philosophers and even saints 
have succumbed and brave soldiers 
have held up their hands. Lady Hamil- 
ton is the latest historic example of this 
class, unless they have recently killed one 
in Servia. But Lola Montez was a big 
enough adventuress to cause a rising in 
the capital city of a considerable princi- 
pality, the abdication of the King and her 
own banishment. While her laurels were 
still green and dewy she came to us. It 
happened that she made choice of the 
same steamer which brought to us an- 
other European celebrity, whom I think 
I have already mentioned in these pa- 
pers, Governor Kossuth, of Hungaria. 
An officer of the ship once gave me an 
amusing -.ccount of the persistent tho 
quiet efforts made by the dancer to 
throw her toils about the hero, as day 
after day she sat near him on the deck 
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at points where it seemed her challeng- 
ing eyes must encounter his straying re- 
gards. But that hero’s sad eyes were 
always turned westward with as tense 
and piercing a gaze as once seemed from 
the eyes of Columbus to call forth through 
the billowy horizon a new world. Too 
grand and solemn were the exile’s medi- 
tations, or too absorbing his wild hope, to 
allow his truant glances to rest on the 
lovely, languid face of the charmer—be- 
sides, his faithful wife was always by his 
side. 

Tho our household in Washington did 
not then know much of the strange his- 
tory of Madame Lola Montez, Countess 
of Landsfeldt, we suspected that she was 
not a nice and proper person; yet curios- 
ity just dragged us all to the National 
Theater on her opening night. I can 
recall more clearly than many a grander 
scene her entrance in the ballet. She did 
not bound or glide onto the stage. She 
seemed whirled in like some gorgeous 
tropical flower on a gust of a summer 
storm. She seemed afloat on the music. 
Her costume of scarlet and gold was 
brilliant in the extreme, her poses were 
unconventional, her art—well, few 
thought anything about it while that 
dazzling vision was in sight. Her beauty 
was remarkably delicate and piquant 
and at times appealing and melancholy 
in expression. Her chief charm lay in 
her eyes—dark, magnetic, with long, 
heavy lashes, which were wonderfully ' 
effective. It certainly was a rare type 
of beauty. When, the next year, I visited 
Munich, I found a portrait of the 
Countess of Landsfeldt, by Kaulbach, 
occupying the place of honor in a small 
special gallery in the royal palace con- 
taining the pictures of all the famous 
court beauties of that time. I rather 
liked the constancy of the foolish but 
genuinely fond old Ludwig, who never 
would believe his Egeria as bad as the 
world made her, and she doubtless had 
some weak leanings toward good. Our 
guide told us that she was very chari- 
table to the poor, especially unfortunate 
children, and merciful to dumb animals. 
Washington was hardly a field of the 
cloth of gold for her dainty, twinkling 
feet. It was not then, as it is now, rich 
in millionaires and their spendthrift sons 
—no “smart set” dominated its society. 























Our President, Mr. Fillmore, was not a 
man of fashion, but a very proper and 
domestic chief citizen, and it would have 
required more than the nerve of any 
king’s ex-mistress to invade the pene- 
tralia of the White House. The majority 
of Congressmen were intensely absorbed 
in the slavery question, and our great 
statesmen, old and worldy wise, were 
probably immune. So she did not tarry 
long in the then crude and much scat- 
tered capital, but returned to New York, 
where she kept herself in practice as a 
charmer, somewhat of the Circe sort, in 
Bohemian circles. Apropos, I find in 
Mr. Longfellow’s Diary a sad little rec- 
ord of a young Polish Count, for whom 
he had done much, finally raising the 
money to pay for his first-class journey 
home, the young fellow, with all his ac- 
complishments, not being able to make his 
way in America. The record ran: “ The 
Pole we all took such sad interest in has 
been in New York and in a row at one 
of Lola Montez’s supper parties.” 

After a triumphant tour of the States 
the dancer flitted to California, where she 
saw life under countless new aspects, each 
one wilder than the last. She flung her- 
self with reckless abandon into that 
rough, adventurous life—danced and 
lectured without fear of critic or censor, 
rode wild horses, tamed bears, shot at 
and lashed her enemies, flung about her 
money, and married right and left. Af- 
ter some stormy years she returned to 
New York in broken health and also 
with what seemed “a broken and a con- 
trite heart.” She took to religion in the 
unsectarian and poetic form, adminis- 
tered by the Rev. Mr. Harris to a small, 
independent, intellectual congregation. 
She was apparently much changed mor- 
ally, even before the cruel stroke which 
left her utterly helpless. One of the 
charitable ladies who cared for her told 
me that her fierce, rebellious nature 
seemed utterly subdued—that the great 
dark eyes, through which had blazed 
such lawless passions, such sinful be- 
guilements, were at the last humbly and 
tearfully fixed on the cross of Christ. A 
few years later, on wandering through 
Greenwood Cemetery, I came upon a 
lowly, lonely grave in a little three- 
cornered lot, marked by a small white 
stone bearing the simple inscription: 
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“ Mrs. Eliza Gilbert, died February 17th, 
1861, aged 42.” 

It was the grave of Lola Montez. She 
had asked to have her maiden name 
alone on the headstone. I could hardly 
realize that after such a wild swing at 
life, from continent to continent, she 
had been limited to so narrow a domain. 
How that little triangular hedge seemed 
to imprison the willful, untamable crea- 
ture, that elfin rebel against society, that 
Zingara of the world! How heavily the 
earth must rest, I thought, on that wild, 
inconstant heart, passionate as fire, un- 
stable as water. How could she lie so 
still in the darkness who had seemed 
like some gleaming tropical bird, gay 
and fierce and restless? 

That winter of 1852 was the last I 
spent in Washington for many years. 
Then for many years it held my home, 
and in spite of much wandering in many 
lands and a later home, it is still inexpres- 
sibly dear and beautiful to me. It is the 
flower of the Republic. 

I love to remember how pleasant were 
to the last my social relations with my 
Southern acquaintances and relatives, in 
spite of radical differences of opinion on 
the slave question. Strangely enough, I 
found Southern women the most courte- 
ous in argument and considerate in judg- 
ment; while during and after the War 
they proved more passionately belliger- 
ent, more bitterly irecroncilable, than 
Southern men. It was their inflexible 
pride, their grand courage and con- 
stancy, their sublime patience which 
would not let them down easily and 
gradually, when hope was no more for 
“the lost cause.” Tho we hear no 
longer of “the bloody chasm” dividing 
the South from the North, I am not so 
happy as to believe it has yet been com- 
pletely bridged over by philanthropists 
and politicians, novelists and dramatists 
and World’s Fair directors. It is still 
of the nature of a long burial trench, and 
must be filled up from end to end with 
the dead of a generation or so. When 
they of both sections who dug it, or who 
have lengthened and deepened it, are 
buried in it, they or their memories, 
their sinister renown, their wrongs, en- 
mities and resentments, and the dust of 
a little time, counting days as God 
counts them, shall have settled on it; 
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when branching vines of mercantile in- 
terests and social intercourse shall 
stretch more thickly across it; then every 
wind of heaven will bring there seeds of 
charity and gentle relenting, wild pop- 
pies of forgetfulness will bloom, and 
friendly daisies nod above it, and at last 
great harvests of peace and union will 
hide it from view forever. Selah! 

I remember with keen interest yet a 
trip to Mount Vernon, made with the 
Kossuth party, one day of the early 
spring. It was especially pleasant to me 
from the fact that the entire party were 
admitted to the interior of the quaint old 
mansion, usually jealously guarded 
against Northern sightseers. The then 
owner, Mr. John A. Washington, a 
grand-nephew of the Pater, talked freely 
with his foreign guests, apologizing, tho 
with the inextinguishable dignity of a 
Virginia gentleman of the olden time, for 
too evident indoor shabbiness and out- 
door dilapidation, by frankly stating that 
he could not afford to properly keep up 
the priceless property, and could only be 
reconciled to parting with it to the Gov- 
ernment, which had thus far failed to 
accede to his patriotic estimate, some two 
hundred thousand dollars. Things out- 
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doors, as well as in, had evidently been 
tidied up for this visit; the house serv- 
ants wore neat gowns and jackets, and 
even the olive branches in the negro 
quarters were decently clad; whereas, in 
my visit of the summer before I had seen 
children of at least kindergarten age 
skipping about or lying basking in the 
sun quite in puris naturalibus and ap- 
parent beatitude. Of course, an un- 
clothed negro child is far less nude than 
an undraped white child, but the sight 
was sufficiently startling, and the whole 
place had a sad, neglected, drifting-back- 
to-Nature look, even to Martha Wash- 
ington’s old garden, where a few old- 
time flowers seemed making a ghostly 
effort to break through their winding- 
sheets of weeds and clover. 

But within a decade, as we know, a 
noble association, mostly of patriotic 
women, headed by a devoted Southern 
dame, changed all that through a grand 
subscription-raising crusade, aided and 
inspired by a second Peter the Hermit 
from Yankeeland, and redeemed, beauti- 
fied and preserved for all the life of the 
Republic its most sacred and beloved pil- 
grim shrine. 

Fr New Rocue te, N. Y 
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The Friendship of a Tree 


IN MEMORY OF ELIZABETH OF AUSTRIA 
BY OLIN ALFRED CURTIS 


“In G6d61l6 habe ich einen Baum, der mein bester Freund Ist. 


Jedesmal, wenn 


ich dahin komme, und wenn, ich wieder von dort weggehe, begebe ich mich zu ihm, und 


wir sehen uns einige Minuten lang schweigend an. 


Der alte Baum weiss alles, was in 


mir wohnt; und ich vertraue ihm alles an, was mir in der Zwischenzeit, wo wir elnander 


ferngewesen sind, begegnet Ist.” 


THERE came a time when men were far, 
And Christ himself I could not see, 
Then, like the creatures of the air, 
I found the friendship of a tree. 


He stood there silent in his joy, _ 
He did aot try to speak to me, 

And yet I knew, without a word, 
I had the friendship of a tree. 


And now I meet him day by day; 
In rain and wind I watch his glee; 

My restless sorrow builds a nest 
In mystic friendship with a tree. 


DrespEN, SAXONY 
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T should not be thought that there are 
no strong men in China. The 
lamentable fact is that during the 

past two years none of them have been 
in the Wu Wei Pu, or Foreign Office, 
with Prince Ching, the amiable. 

A cablegram from China in regard to 

the Manchurian 


cities of the North. 







Real Rulers of China 


BY ROBERT ELLSWORTH LEWIS, M.A. 


AuTuHor or “ THe EpucaTion Conquest OF THE Far East”’ 


He has prevailed 


upon the Dowager Empress to buy up 
the telegraph system, which threads the 


Empire, and operate 
monopoly. He has 


it as a Government 
gathered up enor- 


mous Oriental power by being appointed 
Commander-in-Chief of all the modern 





question says: 
“As a result of 
patriotic meetings 
called because of 
the situation in 
Manchuria, the 
Viceroys and Gov- 
ernors have tele- 
graphed to the 
Grand Council at 
Peking, urging the 
Chinese Govern- 
ment to resist for- 
eign aggression.” 
Once before the 
pressure brought 
to bear by the 
“Viceroys and 
Governors” stiff- 
ened the vertebrae 
of the Foreign 
Office in regard to 
Manchuria. On a 
notable previous 
occasion, in 1900, 
the “ Viceroys and 
Governors” re- 
fused to follow the 
Peking mandarins 
into war against 














the world, tho they 
had been strictly 
charged to do so. 
But Viceroys 
Liu Kun Yi and Li 
Hung Chang are no more. Who, then, 
are the great men of present day China? 
The one constructive statesman in 
Heaven’s Empire is Viceroy Yuan Shih 
Kai, who rules over the metropolitan 
province of Chili, in which are the great 








H. B. YUAN SHIA KAI, 
Metropolitan Viceroy of China and Commander-in- 
Chief of China’s Northern Troops 


drilled troops of 
North China, in 
addition to his 
civil viceroyalty. 
He had previously 
utterly suppressed 
the Boxer move- 
ment in the prov- 
ince of Shang- 
tung, and is now 
bringing order out 
of chaos in Chili. 
Viceroy Yuan 
has had the honor 
of inaugurating 
modern education 
by Government in 
Shantung and 
Chili, culminating 
in two new uni- 
versities, the for- 
mer planted under 
the guidance of 
Dr. W. M. Hayes, 
and the latter by 
Dr. C. D. Tenney, 
both gentlemen 
having formerly 
been missionary 
educators. The 
Viceroy is now at- 
tempting to re- 
organize the bank- 
ing system of 
North China, with 
what success we 


are not able to judge. The one cause of 
adverse criticism and distrust of Yuan 
Shih Kai is that in 1898 he is supposed 
to have betrayed the confidences of his 
Emperor, which led to the dethronement 
and suppression of the young monarch. 
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The scene was highly dramatic. The 
Emperor had met his chief confidential 
advisor, Kang Yu Wei with the confes- 
sion, “I have great sorrow in my heart 
which cannot be described with pen and 
ink,” and followed it with the command, 
“You must at once proceed abroad and 
devise means without a moment’s delay 
to save me.” His Majesty then confided 
his plan for overawing the Dowager and 
her chief military commandant, Yung Lu, 
and asked Yuan Shih Kai to pledge the 
service of the German-drilled army. 
Yuan assented, but 
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Wu Chang, both of whom had been 
called from Cornell to organize and de- 
velop Viceroy Chang’s Agricultural Col- 


lege. I shall never forget the accounts 
then given of the obstacles placed in the 
way of the practice of their profession by 
the Viceroy and his mandarins. After 
interminable delays they were granted 
leave to visit the not distant farming dis- 
tricts, in order to inspect the native meth- 
ods and results. But, to their dismay, 
they had superimposed upon them one of 
the “ Fathers and Mothers of the Peo- 

ple.” Hence they 





hastened to Tien- 
tsin, 80 miles by 
rail, and allowed 
Yung Lu to know 
of the Emperor’s. 
plan. The next 
day, September 
28th, 1898, Yung 
Lu and the Dowa- 
ger suddenly 
forced the hands 
and the throne of 
the Emperor, and 
Kang Yu Wei be- 
came, and still is, 
an exile. 

There is some- 
thing pathetic in 
the present strug- 
gle of Viceroy 
Chang Chih Tung 
to maintain his 
leadership in the 
Councils of Em- 








journeyed in state. 
The people were 
of necessity re- 
spectfully. quiet 
and distant; and 
the tour resulted 
in little, except to 
convince the man- 
darin that the Pro- 
fessor was some- 
what worse than a 
dreamer of agri- 
cultural dreams. 
The Oriental 
and Occidental 
agricultural tasters 
sat in the cabin of 
one of their house- 
boats while on this 
tour of inspection, 
and were discuss- 
ing American 
agriculture. The 
American was 
asked, who 








pire in the face 
of his calumnia- 
tors. He has re- 
cently completed 
an overland journey from Wu Chang and 
presented himself at the court of the 
Empress Dowager. Viceroy Chang has 
been for twenty years one of the great 
men of the Orient, and, tho he has had 
lucrative posts, he is not a rich man. 
This cannot be said of any other long 
prominent mandarin, and indicates why 
his opinions have received unusual con- 
sideration ; he is financially honest. It is 
also a fact that he is notable in literature 
and a Confucianist to the core. But his 


worst enemy has been vacillation. I 
spent a winter’s evening, not ages ago, 
with Professor Brill and his associate at 





H. E. CHANG CHIH TUNG, 
Ruler of Central China 


worked his 
father’s farm. The 
A reply was that the 
father and his three sons did the work, 
and that upon the farm, among their 
stock, were one hundred cows. The man- 
darin detected a flaw in the evidence, and 
was convinced that the American did not 
know the A, B and C of farming. He 
made his doubt and suspicion clear by 
the incredulous and stinging question: 
“How, foreign teacher, could your 
father and his three sons plow with one 
hundred cows?” It was of no avail to 
point out that the cows should not be 
used for plowing purposes, for that was 
a brazen insult. “ What else could cows 
be used for?” And thus it has been 
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with most of Viceroy Chang’s innova- 
tions. 

Colleges by the half dozen have been 
started, manned, neglected. Cotton 
mills, modern streets, rickshaws, and a 
hankering after new, unworked schemes, 
have been his undoing in Wu Chang. It 
is expected that he will now be elevated 
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to the Grand Council or Cabinet, at Pe- 
king, where his advice on matters of 
state ought to be of some value; tho he 
is a pronounced enemy of the advanced 
reformers. 

He has left as acting Viceroy of Hu- 
nan and Hupei provinces his Excellency 
Tuan Fong, who as Governor of Shensi 


OF CHINA 


H. E. TUAN FONG, 
Formerly Governor of Shensi, now Acting Viceroy of Hunan and Hupei, and his two Sons 
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in 1900 ignored 
the orders of 
Prince Tuan to 
extirpate all for- 
eigners in that 
province, and in- 
stead, so carefully 
protected them 
that not one was 
killed by the Box- 
ers. Tuan Fong is 
one of the coming 
men of Heaven’s 
Empire. 

Another V ice- 
roy with a remark- 
able record is H. 
FE. Tsen Chun 
Hsuen, who has 
just been sent to 
Kuantung and 
Kuangsi prov- 








that anthracite re- 
gion. In 1902 pal- 
.pitation of the 
heart seized the 
correspondents 
who contemplated 
the new Boxer out- 
break in the Em- 
pire Province of 
Szechuan, but in 
three months’ time 
H. E. Tsen, who 
was dispatched 
thither, had robbed 
the situation of all 
sensational fea- 
tures. And now he 
has gone to Can- 
ton as a pacifier, 
and peace “ will 
follow in his train.”’ 
With such men 








inces, of which 
Canton is the capi- 
tal, to restore or- 
der in that riotous 
section, from which we have been get- 
ting such exaggerated reports of “ rebel- 
lion,” “ anarchy ” and “ bloodshed.” 

No doubt, Viceroy Tsen will restore 
order, for that is the way he has of doing 
things. After the Boxer holocaust in 
Shansi Province, he supplanted the 


infamous Yu Hsien, and order pre- 
magic 


vailed as if by through all 


ya — 


— 
- —— a 
if. = » 


H. B. TSEN CHUN HSUEN 


of experience and 
sense in office in 
China, supported 
by the less 
prominent but thoroughly modern Wu 
Ting Fang, Sir Chen Tung Liang Cheng, 
Shen Tung Ho, Prince Su, Prince Chen 
and Sheng Kung Pao, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that the soft spoken effeminates of 
the Peking Foreign Office will be allowed 
to give Russia a quit-claim deed to Man- 
churia, Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan. 


SHanGuHAt, CHINA, 











Serum and Vaccine for Tuberculosis 


BY DR. ALEXANDER MARMOREK 


[It has been known for some time by those interested in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis that Dr. Marmorek, the distinguished bacteriologist, who for the last ten years 
has been connected with the Pasteur Institute and has been well known all over the 
world for. his lavestigations into the curative properties of various blood serums, was 
making observations looking to the cure of tuberculosis, by means of an antitubercu- 
lous serum, and the prevention of tuberculosis by means of a vaccine. He made an 
authentic report of his results before the Academy of Medicine in Paris, on November 
17, 1903. This will be published in detail in the French medical journals, but realizing 
the interest of the communication, we have succeeded in securing advance sheets of his 
manuscript before its publication even in France. Dr. Alexander Marmorek was born 
in Vienna about thirty-nine years ago. After brilliant studies in his native country he 
became attached to the Institution of Pasteur in Paris in 1893, where he discovered an 
antistreptococcic serum. This proved useful in the treatment of puerpera! fever, ery- 
sipelas and septic conditions For his work in biology he was made Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor in 1899. Since then he has been studying tuberculosis, and has pre- 
pared an antituberculosis serum from which he has obtained positive results. He has 
obtained some remarkable cures with this remedy, and only extreme cases fail to be 
benefited by it. Dr. Marmorek’s discovery has attracted widespread attention, and 
there seems no doubt that he has added distinctly to our knowledge of the pathology 
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DR. ALEXANDER MARMOREK 


ESPITE the failure of Koch’s 
tuberculin, what he accomplished 
convinced all bacteriologists that 

there would eventually be a biological 
remedy for this most dreaded of dis- 
eases. His observations, far from prov- 
ing helpful, have led other investiga- 
tors astray. The question of what the 
true réle of tuberculin is has always re- 
mained undecided. Is it the true toxin 





and treatment of tuberculosis. Dr. Marmorek speaks English with fluency, has a most 
agreeable personal presence, and is an indefatigable worker. He is a Jew and ardent 
Zionist, and is a member of the Comité D’Action Sioniste.—Ep1Tor.] 


of tuberculosis, or is it some side prod- 
uct? In looking for the answer to this 
question, we are especially struck by 
the very unequal effects which the same 
dose of tuberculin produces in various 
individuals. As is well known, tuber- 
culin injected into healthy individuals 
produces no reaction. Injected into in- 
dividuals suffering from a mild form of 
tuberculosis it often produces a very 
severe reaction; while in those suffer- 
ing from the most serious forms of 
tuberculosis and with extensive lesions 
it does not always produce a very great 
reaction. 


In patients suffering from tubercu- 
losis of only moderate intensity, the ex- 
planation usually given might be con- 
sidered sufficient. This represents an 
animal as becoming more and more sen- 
sitive to the action of a toxin, which 
has already been produced in certain 
lesions in its own tissues. It leaves 
without explanation the well-known 
local reaction by which the chronic in- 
flammation set up in an affected part 
shuts in the bacillary foci, and utterly 
fails to make us understand how an ani- 
mal, for instance, suffering from severe 
form of tuberculosis may give a very 
mild reaction, or even fail entirely to 
show the typical symptoms that usually 
follow an injection of tuberculin into a 
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tuberculous animal. Instead of the re- 
action, which according to the theory 
we should expect, there is exhibited a 
very marked insensitiveness to the tu- 
berculin. We must ask, How is it that 
the sensitiveness disappears just when, 
according to the theory, it should be- 
come most accentuated? 

Let us recall, in order to realize ex- 
actly the pathological situation just 
how the bacillus of Koch is circum- 
stanced in its ordinary focus. It is 
usually enclosed either in white blood 
cells, or in a giant cell. Here it seems 
to secrete so little toxin that it is only 
when there is a very large number of 
the microbes present that it produces 
any appreciable change in the general 
condition of its host and victim. Let 
us, however, touch the bacillus by a 
minimal dose of tuberculin, which dose, 
it must not be forgotten, is diluted by 
the fluids of the body and produces its 
action, not on any one, but on all the 
foci that may be present. What is the 
result? The tuberculous organism 
which is supposed to be sensitized to 
the effects of tuberculin allows several 
hours to pass without presenting any 
symptoms. It is only after a distinct, 
often rather long interval, that the tu- 
berculous foci begin to be aroused, and 
the whole body feels the effects of the 
poisoning which ensues. We must add, 
besides, that the tuberculous patient 
soon tires of giving the typical reaction, 
and if the injections of tuberculin are 
continued, the sensitiveness to its ac- 
tion diminishes constantly, instead of 
increasing, as we would expect, accord- 
ing to the theory usually accepted. 

We considered ourselves, therefore, 
justified in the presence of these con- 
tradictions in refusing to admit that 
tuberculin is either the direct cause of 
the symptomatic reaction which follows 
its injection, or that it can possibly be 
a substance identical with that which 
the bacilli of tuberculosis produce in 
the affected individual, and that it can- 
not consequently be the ultimate chem- 
ical reason for the “ consumption ” of 
the organs and the destructive progress 
of the tuberculosis. We may add at 


once that all difficulties disappear if we 
substitute for the usually accepted opin- 
ion as to the action of tuberculin an- 
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other hypothesis. This hypothesis is 
that the tuberculin is only in reality a 
preparatory material, a reactive sub- 
stance which produces its effect upon 
the bacilli, excites their vital activity 
and thus determines them to the pro- 
duction of an abundant toxic secretion 
quite different to the tuberculin itself,— 
that it is, in a word, only a key that un- 
locks the bacterial cells. 

We have had a number of serums 
prepared by means of tuberculin, and 
investigators are still at work at them. 
As these investigators, however, are 
working with a substance which only 
plays a subsidiary and fortuitous réle, 
if any at all, in the pathogeny of tuber- 
culosis, it is not a matter for surprise 
that these serums wrongly called anti- 
tuberculous, since they are really only 
antituberculinous, have no influence on 
the lesions or the course of the disease. 

If our hypothesis is correct, and all 
that we have said seems to point to this, 
the starting point for a serum must be 
the toxin whose existence we have pre- 
sumed. Experiment and observation 
must give us the positive proof, both of 
its existence and of its action. If, as we 
think, the bacillus of tuberculosis has so 
far not produced this toxin outside of 
animal bodies, it is because the condi- 
tions under which it has been cultivated 
are not sufficiently like those which ex- 
ist in the tissues where it is usually 
formed. 

In a short communication made to 
the International Congress of Medicine 
at Paris in 1900, we insisted on the 
varying phases of the life and growth 
of the bacillus of tuberculosis. The 
young bacilli, which we called “ primi- 
tive” forms, have different color reac- 
tions, and therefore also different bio- 
logical qualities. Our first step, then, 
was to employ these young microbes 
which are surrounded by a very thin 
covering of wax and fat for the delicate 
work of producing a toxin. These 
bacilli produce only a small quantity of 
tuberculin, and only very slowly. 
Tuberculin, however, would only be in 
the way in the search for another toxic 
material. We soon found that these 
primitive bacilli, which cover in ten to 
twelve days almost the whole surface 
of the liquid in which they have been 




















sown, do not secrete any toxin in the 
ordinary bacteriological media. It is 
necessary to cultivate them in condi- 
tions that resemble more closely those 
in which they grow in animals. 

As the bacillus forms the toxic sub- 
stance that we were looking for, where 
it is usually found in the animal organ- 
ism—that is, in the interior of white 
blood cells—the idea occurred to us to 
have them grow in contact with white 
blood cells that had been freshly ob- 
tained. The attempts made in this di- 
rection were long and laborious, but 
without success. We found, however, 
that serum could be obtained by the in- 
jection of white blood cells into animals 
that was a more favorable medium. 

The primitive tubercle bacilli only 
grow with difficulty on this medium, 
but by patiently selecting hardy colo- 


nies and adding a certain quantity of. 


glycerinated bouillon, success event- 
ually crowned our efforts. 

The filtrate of these cultures of the 
tubercle bacillus in its leucotoxic serum 
medium does not contain tuberculin, 
but another toxic substance. The new 
substance is quite different from tuber- 
culinsin this respect, that tuberculous 
animals are not more sensitive to it 
than healthy ones. If this feeble toxin 
be injected into horses an cedema is al- 
ways produced, which sometimes is 
quite extensive. In order to increase 
the toxicity of this substance, we tried 
a number of media, some of them new, 
all of them mixed with our prepared 
serum, but without any satisfactory re- 
sult. One important point had been 
secured. The bacillus could be made to 
produce the true toxin. The only task 
before us was to keep the bacillus in its 
primitive state long enough to permit 
of an abundant secretion of toxin. 

In the course of our researches one 
fact impressed itself upon our attention. 
This was the existence of a certain de- 
gree of immunity on the part of the 
liver to the invasion of the bacillus. It 
is a matter of constant observation that 
laboratory animals, even in the midst 
of generalized tuberculosis, present 
tuberculous lesions in the liver only 
very late in the disease, and the liver 
often remains entirely free, tho other 
organs may be crowned with tubercles. 


SERUM AND VACCINE FOR TUBERCULOSIS 
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In order to explain this resistance, 
the anatomical conditions are not of 
themselves sufficient. There must be 
some chemical causes capable of ar- 
resting for some time, at least, the de- 
velopment of the tubercle bacillus. If, 
however, the microbes can be forced to 
live and are cultivated on a medium of 
which the liver is a part, one might be 
able to raise a hardy race especially 
adapted to overcome these preventive 
substances. The necessities for the 
bacillus to defend itself constantly 
would increase all its vital qualities and 
would probably also add to its power of 
producing toxins. 

It was no easy tax to accustom the 
bacillus to this new and unfavorable 
medium. But once we succeeded, the 
microbes grew more rapidly and more 
abundantly than in other culture me- 
dium, and to our gratification also re- 
tained their primitive characters much 
longer. They were also more virulent, 
so that injected into animals they rap- 
idly produced generalized tuberculosis. 
After several generations of growth in 
this medium, the observer is struck by 
the absence of tuberculin. There is, 
however, another toxic substance of 
quite a different character. One is 
tempted to believe that these two sub- 
stances exclude each other, and that the 
bacilli are not capable of furnishing 
both at the same time. This is perhaps 
the explanation of the feeble and late 
appearance of tuberculin among suf- 
ferers from generalized tuberculosis. 

There were two experimental meth- 
ods by which we could prove that this 
substance was really the toxin of tuber- 
culosis so long sought. The first meth- 
od was to immunize animals by means 
of the toxin against a subsequent in- 
fection from the bacilli. We succeeded 
in this. By using twenty-five to thirty 
cc. of our toxin in several injections 
of four to five cc. each time, we were 
able to make guinea pigs immune to 
subcutaneous injections of an emulsion 
of one or two drops of a medium opales- 
cent with active tubercle bacilli. This 
result is a complete confirmation of the 
identity of our toxin with that which 
the bacillus secretes in the tubercle. 
There was another way, however, of 
showing this. By immunizing animals 
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with these filtered cultures we obtained 
an antitoxic serum. For this purpose 
we had recourse to horses. They react 
very markedly to increasing injections 
of the toxin. Large and painful patches 
of cdema occurred, which were ab- 
sorbed only slowly. It was hard to ac- 
custom the animals to the injection, and 
at least seven to eight months were 
necessary in order to prepare an effi- 
cacious serum. 

It must not be forgotten that ordi- 
narily, when tubercle bacilli are injected 
into animals, they produce abscesses at 
the point of injection. Even if exposed 
to very high temperatures, or killed by 
strong antiseptics, they are not digested 
by the white blood cells which, how- 
ever, promptly englobe them. When 
tubercle bacilli have been long in con- 
tact with our leucotoxic serum, how- 
ever, this does not happen. When in- 
jected they disappear without leaving 
any trace; only rarely does a slight in- 
filtration persist. In no case does the 
vaccine produce a true infection. As 
soon as we discovered this, the idea 
came at once that we might be able to 
immunize animals. There seems to be 
room for the thought that the absence 
of immunity in man proceeds from the 
failure of the white cells to digest the 
bacilli. After we had succeeded in in- 
jecting quite large quantities of bacilli 
thus prepared, into rabbits and guinea 
pigs, without producing serious effects, 
we proceeded to inject them with ordi- 
nary tubercle bacilli, but found the ani- 
mals resistent to them, tho control ani- 
mals suffered severely. In six or seven 
days this vaccination can be secured. 
In rabbits it lasts for at least two 
months. We then tried the curative ef- 
fect of the serum on animals proved ex- 
perimentally that the serum overcomes 
the tubercle bacilli. As yet large doses 
are needed. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that we experimented with 
animals of very great sensitiveness, and 
whose natural means of defense against 
the disease are very insufficient. The 
rabbit requires less serum than the 
guinea pig. Man with many more 


means of defense against tuberculosis 
ought to be greatly benefited by our 
antituberculous serum, and according- 
ly we began, cautiously at first, its em- 
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ployment. It has been used now in a 
large number of cases for nearly a year 
and with excellent results. 

Every one knows how hopeless are 
cases of tuberculous meningitis. I may 
say at once that we did not succeed in 
saving any of them. Most of the symp- 
toms, however, were ameliorated at 
once. The pulse and respiration, for in- 
stance, became better, the paralysis 
abated. The coma usually disappeared. 
The meningitis was prolonged to an un- 
usual degree, even for this affection, 
which is so rich in surprises. It would 
seem that the tuberculous toxin, like 
the tetanus toxin, for instance, is al- 
ready united to the cerebral cells when 
the first marked symptoms of the dis- 
ease occur, and then, of course, it is im- 
possible to disunite them or to influ- 
ence the meningitis itself. Besides, the 
cases were brought to us only very late, 
in the diseases in no case before the 
seventh or eighth day; often not until 
the twelfth day, or later. Earlier serum 
treatment might still prove effective. 

With regard to patients suffering 
from advanced forms of tuberculosis, 
with abundant expectoration contain- 
ing numerous bacilli, fever and had gen- 
eral condition with cavities, we had 
more encouraging results. The ex- 
pectoration diminished and the number 
of bacilli decreased. The dyspnea 
promptly disappeared and auscultation 
and percussion showed a retrocession 
of the disease. Our experience shows 
that it is not so much the extent of the 
lesion as the length of time it has ex- 
isted that makes it refractory to treat- 
ment. A large recent lesion can be 
cured more easily and more quickly 
than a much smaller one that is older. 
We found that even under unpromis- 
ing circumstances good results could be 
obtained in bone and joint tuberculosis, 
in tuberculosis of the glands and in 
bladder tuberculosis. The cure of 
some of these cases as the result of 
serum injection when no other treat- 
ment was tried is equivalent to a scien- 
tific demonstration of the efficacy of the 
serum. 

A form of tubercle infection, which 
may be considered intermediate to pul- 
monary tuberculosis and so-called sur- 
gical tuberculosis, is pleuritic effusion. 























In seven cases of this kind we were able 
to demonstrate six times a rapid les- 
sening of the quantity of fluid followed 
by a favorable crisis and a curative 
diuresis. 

There seemed to be no doubt of the 
efficacy of the serum in these cases. 
Certain cases of Potts’ disease, com- 
plicated with fistulz and abscesses, and 
in one case by a paralysis of the lower 
limbs, were completely cured. Glan- 
dular tuberculous masses in the neck 
and in the axilla decreased in size at 
once and fistulz, long open, closed defi- 
nitely within a few days. 

In a certain number of cases casefied 
masses were absorbed without any fur- 
ther intervention. In treating bone 
tuberculosis when a fistula did not close 
under the treatment, we were forced to 
the conclusion that a sequestrum was 
present, and the operation performed 
as the result of this diagnosis always 
confirmed the conclusion. 

Out of nearly two thousand injec- 
tions only three times was there any 
local reaction. The serum does not 
produce fever or any form of general 
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reaction. The hectic fever of tubercu- 
losis promptly disappears after a few 
injections. It is never a contraindica- 
tion to its use. We have even deliber- 
ately looked for cases of fever in order 
to demonstrate the antifebrile action 
of the serum. 

Of course, we realize very well that 
only an experience much larger than 
that we have been able to secure, and 
made on a much more extensive plan, 
will suffice to give a definite judgment 
as to the value of our serum. Observa- 
tions are being made with it already 
in a number of places, and even in for- 
eign countries under the control of 
competent clinicians. The results so 
far obtained by others have been quite 
as encouraging as my own. When 
added to those obtained by us here in 
the laboratory, with regard to animals, 
and in the hospitals of Paris with re- 
gard to patients suffering from tuber- 
culosis, they certainly justify us in 
thinking that we are in possession of a 
valuable remedy for tuberculosis, which 
deserves the attention of the medical 
profession. 


Paris, FRANCE 
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Ghosts of Dead Days 


BY H. STILES BRADLEY 


Away in the valley of sorrow, 
In the shade of the hill of despair, 

My treasure of light is entombed in the night— 
The graves of my dead days are there. 


Mournful and solemn and somber, 
Swept over by grief-laden sighs, 
And drenched by the tears of the god of the 
years, 
My promise of usefulness lies. 


Above, gaunt and grim, sit the specters 
Of life-plans and purposes fair, 
Of hopes that were born in the flush of the 
morn— 
They creep from the sepulchers there. 


I try, but can never escape them, 
For e’en when I hurry away 
They follow my feet through the cottage and 
street, 
In the dark and in glare of the day. 


They pierce my lean soul with their glances 
From sockets of skulls without eyes. 

I shiver to find that the moan of the wind 
Is the pitiful sob of their cries. 


O days that I murdered in waiting! 
O chances to work and to win! 

I gladly would die, if with you I could lie, 
Forgotten of God and of men. 


But linkéd together forever 
Your ghosts and my mem’ry shall go. 

In darkness outside my poor soul shall abide, 
And weep for the dead long ago. 


* ATLANTA, GA. 











































Comte's Philosophy 


Tue American students who have ever 
taken pains to make themselves intimate- 
ly familiar with the system of Comte are 
probably comparatively few. We doubt, 
indeed, if there is another great system 
maker, naturally ranking with the fore- 
most thinkers, who is so little studied by 
Americans. As yet there exists, so far 
as we know, no translation of his entire 
philosophy. The abridged translation 
made by -Harriet Martineau, making 
about one-fifth the bulk of his great 
Cours, has been the only accessible source 
to those who did not have at hand the 
original work, or might not be able to 
read it in the French. The present trans- 
lation of the exposition * of M. Levy- 
Bruhl may, therefore, be of wider service 
than anything else available as a means 
of making English and American stu- 
dents acquainted with the thinking of the 
great founder of Positivism. It is a far 
better work for this purpose than the 
Martineau abridgement, partly because 
the author states Comte’s philosophy 
more clearly than he stated it himself, 
and partly because it is done in a com- 
pass small enough to be of value to many 
who would not think it in the least useful 
to go through with the vast bulk of the 
original, or even the still formidable Eng- 
lish translation. 

The unessential criticisms upon Comte 
are disposed of, and the mind of the stu- 
dent is considerably clarified by the ex- 
position of three points as to which con- 
siderable misunderstanding existed. So 
acute a student as Herbert Spencer criti- 
cised Comte for his classification of the 
sciences; a supposed contradiction be- 
tween Comte’s philosophy and _ his 
“Polity” has often been noted; and, 
from want of understanding of the sense 
in which he used his terms “ theological,” 
“ metaphysical ” and “ positive,” frequent 
misdirected attacks have been attempted. 
~ * THE PHILOSOPHY oF AUGUSTE ComTE. By L. 
Levy-Bruhl. Authorized Translation by Kathleen 
de Beaumont-Klein, to which is prefixed an Intro- 


duction by Frederic Harrison. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 
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By “theological ’”’ Comte merely meant 
(says our author) the habit of attributing 
the movements and changes of the 
cosmos to “ wills like ours.” By “ meta- 
physical” he meant only to indicate the 
philosophical method that posits “ enti- 
ties’ as the cause of phenomena. By 
“ positive”. he describes his own pro- 
posed method of dealing with actually 
known facts and laws, and nothing be- 
yond them. As to the contradiction al- 
leged between the “ Philosophy” and 
the “ Polity,” the author seems to estab- 
lish a defense for Comte by pointing out 
that the “ Polity” was propounded as a 
result of the “ Philosophy ” before either 
of them was begun; and that the entire 
classification of sciences worked toward 
“ Humanity ” as the goal of the system. 
In the matter of this classification, M. 
Levy-Bruhl corrects Spencer by show- 
ing that he criticised Comte for not doing 
that which he never meant to do. The 
classification was not intended as an or- 
derly arrangement for every purpose, 
but as a “ hierarchy ” for Comte’s special 
system. The principle in it is that of 
dépendance; the most general science 
mathematics, for instance, being chosen 
first because all other sciences depend 
on it, while it might conceivably stand 
alone without dependence on any. By 
carefully stating these corrections, the 
author has cleared the field for the critic 
to deal with the actual intents of Comte. 

It is not within the province of the 
reviewer of this book to enter upon a 
criticism of the philosophy itself. It may, 
however, be said in passing that in mak- 
ing the system clear this book has not 
made the philosophy any more practicable 
or acceptable. The criticisms that have 
destroyed it as a vital force, both in Eng- 
land and in Germany, remain in mastery 
of the field. In the work, however, of 
giving a clear and comprehensive ex- 
position of Comte’s philosophy this au- 
thor has accomplished a task that leaves 
very little to be desired. He does not 
speak as an advocate, tho he shows clear- 
ly that he belongs in the ranks of the 
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positivist philosophers. All the better 
is this, as determining that we should not 
only have a sympathetic interpretation, 
but that the system will be stated at its 
best. It need not be of concern to the 
reader that the great system as such is 
long ago obsolete. The attempts of so 
great a mind as Mr. Frederic Harrison 
have not given it any popularity in Eng- 
land, and in America it never had any 
respectable following. As a religious 
cult it would never have mustered a con- 
gregation anywhere large enough to es- 
cape the witty description of one of its 
London assemblies : “ A religion of three 
persons and no God.” Nothing has es- 
tablished itself out of the system that 
was not common to human speculation. 
But even in our day, when one searches 
vainly for so much as a “ residuum,” the 
study of this system would have con- 
siderable value, if only as showing how 
a wooden theory of the world could mar- 
shal into order under its generalizations 
the entire sum of phenomena and the 
whole complexity of the cosmos. 

The translation of the work is by Kath- 
leen de Beaumont-Klein, who has some 
doubtful English that makes one suspect 
that she knows her French better. One 
of the persistent errors is the use of “ to” 
in place of “ for” after the verb “ sub- 
stitute,” which does not read like the 
error of one born to the English tongue. 
There are a few misprints. 


sz 
General Gordon’s Reminiscences 


A MILITARY man can hardly be ex- 
pected, perhaps, to know the dangers of 
a preface as the man of letters should. 
General Gordon’s book,* taken for what 
it is, must escape much criticism which 
its prefatory pretensions invite. It is 
not a “condensed review of that most 
heroic era,” nor is it a contribution to a 
future history, for its contents are with 
few exceptions not of the character upon 
which the scientific historian relies. As 
light reading upon Civil War subjects it 
is to be recommended. From Manassas 
to Appomattox the author has linked to- 
gether one anecdote after another, vary- 
ing the monotony with florid descriptions 








* REMINISCENCES OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, of the Confederate Army. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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of battles and eulogies upon military com- 


manders. Where General Gordon has 
taken part in the action himself our 
knowledge of the events is increased, but 
the gain is doubtful, because we are no- 
where told whether these reminiscences 
are memories of events 40 years removed 
or extracts from his contemporary papers 
and diaries. There is a pervading spirit 
of fairness to the opposing cause as well 
as its defenders. The war, General Gor- 
don holds, was the struggle of “ liberty 
as embodied in the sovereignty of the 
States against liberty as embodied in the 
perpetuity of the Union.” The statement 
in the first chapter of the real causes of 
the Civil War is fair and broad in its 
view. Slavery, the writer declares, was 
far from being the sole cause of the con- 
flict. There were economic causes at 
work compelling the people of the two 
sections to embrace opposing political 
theories, the South holding that the in- 
dividual States were sovereign and that 
the Constitution gave no authority to the 
central Government to invade and coerce 
a sovereign State; the North maintain- 
ing that sovereignty was a unit and could 
not be divided, and that the right of self- 
preservation was inherent in all govern- 
ments. Neither side was “wholly and 
eternally wrong.” Finally, when argu- 
ment could no further go, brave men on 
both sides “ struggled and died for the 
right as God gave them to see the right.” 

It is unfortunate that General Gor- 
don’s interesting book should be marred 
by old fashioned, gorgeous rhetoric and 
a weakness for classic allusions of doubt- 
ful force. The “intrepid” this and the 
“dashing” that are ever in “ furious 
combat ” with the “ gallant” somebody 
leading the “ fiery brigades ” amidst the 
“harrowing pandemonium” and_ the 
“ whirling currents ” of “relentless car- 
nage.” The ironshod and pitiless horses 
make the plain quiver with their furious 
tread. A thousand sabres leap from the 
scabbards and glisten in the burnished 
sun, while the horses chafe their restrain- 
ing bits, and their nostrils dilate and their 
flanks swell in sympathetic impulse. The 
guns cool their heated throats, and then 
pour hot, grape-like, burning lava from 
volcanic vents. The ruthless Harvester 
continues to pile up his heaps of slain, 
until, at last, to our intense relief, the 


































“embattled hosts sleep upon 
their arms.” It is an abuse of 
terms to call such bombast 
fine writing ; it is nearer allied 
to fireworks. We feel as if we 
were reading in Pope’s trans- 
lation of the “ Iliad” of one 
of those encounters which 
shook Olympus. 

General Gordon’s spirit of 
charity is almost immodest. 
He rather seems overanxious 
to spread the “ mantle of ob- 
livion ” over all the faults and 
errors of leaders on both 
sides. He has a eulogy for 
each of the Federal command- 
ers except Halleck. A high 
tribute is paid to General 
Rosencrans, and in_ several 
places he takes up the cudgels 
in his defense with convincing 
effect. An amiable fault of 
the whole book is, however, 
that too many “ mighty an- 
thems of praise rise to 
heaven ”—to use the general’s 
own language. 

At Gettysburg, and again 
in the battle of the Wilder- 
ness, General Gordon tells us 
that he suggested a plan of author of 
action which, had it been 
adopted, would have re- 
sulted in a “crushing defeat” to the 
Federal army, and the consequent 
triumph of the Confederate cause. In 
the Shenandoah Valley he was the hero 
of a “hair-breadth ’scape,” by means 
of a leap over a precipice, which casts 
quite in the shade the mythical adven- 
ture of Putnam. 

On the whole, General Gordon has 
given us a soldier’s book rather than that 
of a military authority or critic. From 
his pages, full of presentiment and fatal- 
ism, abounding in war anecdotes, pathetic 
and funny, one may get homeopathic 
doses of the Civil War history. There is 
little weightier than a eulogy, or deeper 
than military sentimentality. 

oe 


Cesar’s Portraits 


THis volume* purports to be the result 
of a critical study of “every marble or 


* PORTRAITURES OF JULIUS C@SAR; A MONO- 
GRAPH. By Frank Jesup Scott. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Price, $5.00 net. 
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GENERAL JOHN B. GORDON 


“ Reminiscences of the Civil War.’’ Copyright, 1903, 


by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


bronze that could be found assuming to 
be” Julius Cesar, and through its illus- 
trations to afford the reader opportunity 
for his own comparisons and deductions. 
It contains 37 full-page plates and 47 
smaller figures in the descriptive text. 
Of course, the greater part of all this 
material it conjectural. No statue or 
bust of Czsar has been identified as con- 
temporary with him, still less as an actual 
portrait from life. Even the coins known 
to have been issued during his domina- 
tion bear profiles so various and so crude 
that any idea of intended likeness is 
quickly dispelled. Nor has the present 
author made any certain discovery. What 
he has attempted to do is to recognize 
characteristic or “ Czesarian ” lineaments 
in a number of heads—some currently 
supposed to represent Cesar, and others 
unknown, and so to construct by a select- 
ive process a typical, if not the real Czsar. 
The result he embodies in two ideal 
heads respectively purporting to repre- 
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sent Cesar on the day of his assassina- 
tion and at the age of 26, which appar- 
ently insist that the conqueror of Gaul 
died a weak minded valetudinarian after 
time had changed him from a sopho- 
morical prig. 

This, being largely a matter of taste 
and idealization, should not detract from 
whatever credit is due to the industrious 
collector of all plastic semblances of 
Czesar into the handy confines of one vol- 
ume, provided he has put his material 
in shape for intelligent study. Unfor- 
tunately this has not been done. There 
are photographs of original marbles and 
bronzes, photographs of plaster casts, 
photographs of copies of all shapes and 
sizes interspersed with the crudest sort 
of free hand sketches. There are de- 
scriptions of portraits which have been 
seen, descriptions of portraits rrhich have 
not been seen, descriptions of portraits 
which other people would not permit to 
be seen and descriptions copied from 
somebody else. To make comparisons in 
any logical way is impossible. As for 
evidence of authenticity, the author seems 
to have little conception of what it is. 
Guess work seems to him as good as 
verification, and sometimes this gets 
grotesque, as, for example, when he ar- 
gues that a much dilapidated physiog- 
nomy was made by a sculptor “ copying 
a death mask by the eye in marble.” 
There is not a scintilla of proof that any 
death mask was ever made of Cesar, nor 
any explanation why any sculptor, an- 
cient or modern, should ever be moved 
to reproduce one in marble fac-simile. 

The author has tried to examine— 
with varying success—the sixty busts 
and statues already classified by Bernoulli 
in his Romische Iconographie. He adds 
twenty-four numbers to the German list, 
but on analysis it turns out that nearly 
all of these are hopelessly uncertain both 
as to subject and period of execution, 
while some are taken merely as hearsay. 

The standard portrait of Cesar is the 
head and neck now in the British 
Museum. The present compiler prefers 
the bust in the Chiaramonti Gallery of 
the Vatican, and notes with approval an- 
other head which he claims to have found 
“almost by accident ” in the Tesoria of 
the Pitti Palace, but which lacks, as 
usual, identifying proof. The volume 
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contains a lengthy biographical sketch of 
Cesar—largely in accord with Mr. 
Froude—and omits the many well known 
verbal descriptions of his personality. 


a 
Christopher Columbus 


Tuis new volume on the life of Chris- 
topher Columbus* is very much like the 
first—valuable for the original material 
that it contains, but offering no new 
contribution to the subject. The major 
portion of the seven hundred pages is 
given up to the discussion and reproduc- 
tion of documents concerning Columbus 
and his discoveries. The author’s own 
matter shows him benevolent and pious 
and full of devotion to his task. Senti- 
mentality, rather than scientific zeal, 
seems to be the motive for writing the 
book. In the literary execution there is 
the same rhetoric with the false ring and 
the same specious platitudes as in the 
former volume. There is a strange mix- 
ture of the most prolonged and weari- 
some argument, with a journalistic fond- 
ness for matters of human interest, such 
as Columbus’s fear of the loss of his dis- 
covery by shipwreck before the return 
to Spain. Upon the feelings of Colum- 
bus and upon other mere trifles the au- 
thor dwells long and unctuously, because 
these things have an interest for him, 
tho often they do not explain his hero 
or further the narrative. He moralizes 
long on Columbus chained, and extracts 
every drop of sentiment to be gotten from 
that melancholy incident. Finally, there 
is a vast amount of romantic adventure 
told with all the credulity of contempo- 
rary chroniclers. Mr. Thacher takes 
their stories with little or none of the 
critical analysis needed to get the grain 
of truth that they may contain. In fine, 
the book is neither the one thing nor the 
other, neither popular nor scientific. 

Two “parts” of the whole treatment 
are given in this volume. The first of 
these is entitled “ The Announcement.” 
It contains a pretentiously critical essay 
upon the first publication of the discov- 
ery, the spreading of the news, and the 
question of the title to the new Indies. 





* CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS: HIS LiFz, His 
WorkK, His REMAINS, AS REVEALED BY ORIGINAL 
PRINTED AND MSS. RecorpDs. ... ~~ John 
Boyd Thacher. Vol II. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 
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The four papal bulls receive a chapter 
each, as does also the treatyof Tordesillas. 
The second part is called “ The Explora- 
tion,” wherein the second voyage and the 
letters concerning it are discussed. There 
is an elaborate apology for Columbus’s 
instrumentality in the enslaving of the 
natives of the newly discovered islands. 
The attempt to explore Cuba, and the 
subjugation of Espafiola get a chapter 
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other continent—a new world, not 
Cathay. 

The real value of the book lies in the 
maps, the reproduced and translated 
manuscripts, and the fine portraits and 
coats-of-arms. The frontispiece is a col- 
ored full-page reproduction of the coat- 
of-arms as adopted by Columbus in 
January, 1502. Three other fine plates 
show other armorial bearings used by 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
Mufioz Portrait 


each. After the narrative of the third 
voyage, the bringing Columbus home in 
chains is told, and a long and interest- 
ing letter, written by Columbus to the 
nurse of Prince John of Castile, tells very 
pathetically of his misfortunes. Much 
space is also given to the “ Libretto,” 
the first collection of the voyages ever 
printed. The print is reproduced in fac- 
simile, and, with the translation, occupies 
57 pages. After the description of the 
fourth voyage, there is a chapter entitled 
“Another Sea,” in which Mr. Thacher 


still clings to his vagary about Columbus 
being aware that he had discovered an- 


Columbus or his family. Some of the 
fac-similes of ancient maps are the best 
reproductions accessible. In general, it 
must be said that the printer has given 
to the book the chief value that it has. 
Mr. Thacher has very assiduously col- 
lected a vast amount of valuable material 
and in this has served the newer libra- 
ries, which cannot get the older books. 


Js 


Cherry. By Booth Tarkington. 
Harper & Bros., $1.25. 


New York: 


There is native wit, which may be of 
the coal-hod variety; and there is wit 

















by rote, a smartness acquired with prac- 
tice; but humor, that iridescence of the 
mind which edges every thought with a 
smile, is an element of genius. It is 
something more than mere wit, a sort 
of candle-lit gift of the gods, and rarely 
bestowed. Booth Tarkington has it. 
Without any especial creative ability, he 
understands the humor of interpreting 
certain types who have no sense of hu- 
mor themselves. Thus “ Sudgeberry,” 
tke spokesman in this charming comedy, 
is a veritable young Bottom, with no sus- 
picion as to the length of his own ears. 
He is the victim of a precocious dull- 
ness and the effect of his homilies upon 
a pretty maid, her choleric old father 
and a delightful lover, proves the au- 
thor’s ability to show others as they do 
not see themselves. And the demonstra- 
tion is too delicately done to be called a 
vulgar caricature. The selfishness, ego- 
tism and cowardice of the “ Sudgeberry ” 
type is so adroitly dramatized by the in- 
cidents set down that every reader will 
recognize some young Erasmus of his 
acquaintance who persecutes society with 
the desire to improve each shining 
hour. Doubtless such people have their 
vocation, as Mr. Tarkington points out 
in the initial chapter; but they can al- 
Ways be relied upon to miss the real 
point in life from first to last. They lack 
a sense, that telepathy of nature which 
insures and guides us among our kind. 
And it is a pity that all the erudite bores 
in this country could not be furnished 
with a copy of this faithful portrayal of 
their réle. 
& 

American Bookbindings in the Library of 

Henry William Poor. Described by Henri 


Péne du Bois. Illustrated in gold leaf and 
colors, by Edward Bierstadt. Printed at 


the Marion Press, Jamaica, Queensborough, 
New York. Published by George D. 
Smith. $25.00. 


It was an excellent idea to describe 
and picture some of the books and bind- 
ings in such a library as that belonging 
to Henry W. Poor. The library units 
are largely first editions of American 
authors, special editions of works valued 
highly by American book buyers. The 
text is after the familiar style of Henri 
Péne du Bois, pleasant, chatty, but with 
a tendency to wander away into bookish 
matters that are not always relevant. The 
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real value of the present volume lies, it 
would seem, in the typographic and 
splendid illustrative effects. The recent 
book on Bookbinders and Their Craft 
(Prideaux) was a fine example of book- 
making, but the volume now available is 
superior even to it, both as to the results 
secured by the printer and the illustra- 
tor. The Bierstadt plates are superb, and 
bring out most satisfactorily the very 
texture as well as the colors of the 
Levant morocco that has been used in 
binding and in mosaic. Among the 
binders whose work has been reproduced 
in the book are J. B. Nicholson, R. W. 
Smith, the Club Bindery, Curtis Walters, 
William Matthews, Alfred Matthews, 
Stikeman, Otto Zahn (Toof & Co.), and 
Ralph Randolph Adams. 


a 


The Strife of the Sea. By T. Jenkins Hains. 
New York: The Baker Taylor Co. 

Mr. Hains’s stories have to do with 
sea birds and fish humanized—if one 
may use the term—somewhat, tho not 
exactly, after the fashion in which 
Messrs Thompson Seton and Long deal 
with wild animals ashore. He has an 
advantage over his brother authors in 
that there is probably no marine John 
Burroughs to dispute his accuracy—and 
it goes without saying that albicores and 
pelicans being far more strange and out- 
landish than rabbits and crows, the field 
for romance concerning them becomes 
proportionately both wider and safer. 
Some of the tales here collected were 
contributed originally to THe INDEPEND- 
ENT, so that their quality is well known. 
Mr. Hains’s wild creatures are far less 
subjective than those of either Seton 
or Long—and he makes no effort to 
impress one with the notion that they 
really have human attributes. On the 
contrary, he reveals them in all the sav- 
agery of the endless struggle for ex- 
istence—and sometimes goes to perilous 
extremes in showing the tragic side of 
it. His skill is best exhibited in. the con- 
stant suggestion that instinct and not 
reason is the impelling force. His brutes 
never think, and there is none of that 
transplanting into them of abnormal in- 
telligence, which, however much it may 
be justified by exceptional cases of pre- 
cocity, always gives the story a ring of 
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exaggeration if not of untruth to nature. 
Mr. Hains has a still greater advantage 
over his compeers in his ability to write 
sea pictures—and, therefore, his mise-en- 
scéne is easily the best of any which the 
Nature authors have furnished. He 
knows how waves look in a storm—not 
only as the sailor sees them, but as the 
fish sees them—and with equal felicity 
he can paint the tranquil reaches of the 
Gulf on a hot day, from the view point 
of a sleepy pelican, in a manner which 
carries conviction to the reader and 
would undoubtedly do so likewise to the 
pelican if it could read. Eleven stories 
are contained in the present collection. 
Their merit is somewhat uneven, and 
whether it was worth while to justify the 
title by risking a general effect of tragic 
sameness is questionable. They are all 
interesting, however, not only in them- 
selves, but as suggesting far more im- 
portant work—for it seems to us that 
there is no writer of fiction on this side 
of the Atlantic who has so adequate an 
equipment for producing good sea novels 
as that which Mr. Hains, not only in 
these tales, but in his other writings, has 
amply shown himself to possess. 
& 


Poets and Dreamers: Studies and Transla- 
tions from the Irish. By Lady Gregory. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50 
net. 

Lady Gregory’s “ Cuchulain of Muir- 
themne,” a translation and arrangement 
of the old heroic Irish stories into some- 
thing approaching epic form, was one of 
the notable books of recent years—was 
indeed, to speak without any exaggera- 
tion of judgment, one of the notable 
books of the world. The present volume 
is altogether slighter in substance, and 
in parts yields to that laxness of style 
and thought which is the curse of the so- 
called Gaelic revival. Decidedly the most 
interesting chapter of the book is that 
entitled “ Raftery,” which portrays to 
the life a famous blind bard well known 
in Ireland a hundred years ago, and not 
forgotten to-day among the peasant folk 
of the land. Indeed, the gist of Lady 
Gregory’s chapter is a record of the 
anecdotes and poems which she has col- 
lected among the ignorant country people 
where such memories are most strong to 
linger. Not less vivid to-day is the 
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memory of poor Mary Hynes, whose 
beauty was accounted the most wonderful 
in all Ireland, and whose fame was 
scattered over the land by the blind, wan- 
dering minstrel: 


“There was no part of Ireland I did not 
travel: from the rivers to the tops of the moun- 
tains, to the edge of Lough Greine, whose 
mouth is hidden; but I saw no beauty but was 
behind hers. 

“Her hair was shining, and her brows were 
shining, too; her face was like herself, her 
mouth pleasant and sweet. She is the pride, ° 
and I give her the branch. She is the shining 
flower of Ballylee.” 

& 
Odd Craft. By W. W. Jacobs York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 


New 


We are informed on presumably good 
authority that Mr. Jacobs “does not 
write about sailors, but about barge- 
men ;” so it will be well for those readers 
who have delighted in this popular au- 
thor’s books to correct their mistaken im- 
pressions, and keeping in mind the indi- 
cated distinction, not to say difference. 
take up Odd Craft, his latest collection 
of salt-water yarns, with a readjusted 
standard of comparison. Whether or no 
they will be in a position to apply any 
standard of comparison at all. once they 
have fallen under the spell of the writer’s 
humor, is a question one must leave those 
to decide who found Jn Sunwich Port 
irresistible, and who will discover this 
book to be no less so. 


& 


Eleanor Dayton, By Nathaniel Stephenson. 
New York: John Lane, $1.50. 

This novel reminds us of another and 
far better book by the same author, “ The 
Beautiful Mrs. Moulton.” But Mr. Ste- 
phenson is like the minister who changed 
his text indeed, but never the real sub- 
stance of his sermon. Eleanor Dayton is 
an interesting American girl, who gets 
her portrait painted by a famous artist, 
even as did Mrs. Moulton, and who ap- 
pears in a Frenchman’s studio where her 
own picture is being exhibited. And to 
the careful reader it is apparent that she 
is made over from Mrs. Moulton’s grace- 
ful sweeps and curves. There is nothing 
original in the story, much that is super- 
ficial, and a certain cleverness which 
comes from practice rather than inspira- 

















tion. The historical figures, such as Na- 
poleon III, are dragged in, and do not 
add anything to the situation. The fact 
is, Mr. Stephenson should avoid histor- 
ical features in his novels. He manages 
the Cincinnati atmosphere of romance 
very’ well, where interest depends upon a 
rise in the price of wheat and the hero- 
ine’s taste in clothes. 


s 
Literary Notes 


“Misery loves company, but company does 
not reciprocate.” “Sweet are the uses of 
diversity.” If you like revised proverbs like 
these, with the scorpion’s sting turned in an un- 
expected direction, you will find one for each 
week in the coming year in the “ Cynic’s Calen- 
dar.” (Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 75 


cents. ) 


....A “pocket Spencer” is a daring attempt, 
for there are few authors whom short miscel- 
laneous selections would less adequately repre- 
sent. Still, there are probably many persons 
who would not think of taking down from the 
shelves a volume of the “Synthetic Philosophy ” 
who will read the extracts from his earlier 
writings, published by H. M. Coldwell & Co., 
Boston (flexible calf, $1.00), and will realize 
from them that he is not too deep and dull for 
the average reader. 


....Perhaps no more important book on 
Oriental studies has, since Robinson’s “ Re- 
searches,” been published in this country than 
the translation and commentary on “ The Code 
of Hammurabi,” in two volumes, soon to be 
issued from the Chicago University Press. The 
first volume contains the Cuneiform text, trans- 
literation, glossary and philological and his- 
torical notes, by Prof. R. F. Harper, while the 
second volume, to appear later, by President 
Harper, compares the Babylonian with: the 
Mosaic legislation. We understand that the 
entire work, which is more complete than any- 
thing on the subject published abroad, has had 
the full collaboration of several other compe- 
tent Assyriologists in University of Chicago. 


2 
Pebbles 


{In accordance with our yearly custom we re- 
print in our Pebble columns this week the latest 
** Little Willie’’ poems culled from the college 
funny papers. This brand of humor (?) still 
holds with undiminished tenacity its last year’s 
popularity.—EDIToR. ] 

Pray for the soul of William De Grey 

On this baby’s ma he was calling one day; 
He was told that the kid was the image of him, 
So he jumped in the river and forgot to swim. 
—Princeton Tiger. 


LITERATURE—PEBBLES 





Annie, washing dishes once, 
Tumbled down the sink. 
Mother with a big bent pin 
Fished her out—just think. 
—Columbia Jester. 


Willy, while thé ice w 


Tried to skate, and he 


as thin, 
fell in. 


Willy tasted rather nice, 
When they cut the pond for ice. 
—University of Michigan Wrinkle. 


Sidney tumbled from the tower 
At twenty minutes past the hour. 
He had to cut his recitation, 


Because he’d spilled his 


education. 


Now everybody hopes the rains 
Will clean up Sidney’s scattered brains. 
—Cornell Widow. 


Alphonse threw a rock at Fred 


And struck him squarely 


on the head. 


Mother saw the circumstance 
And smacked Alphonse upon the pants. 
—Harvard Lampoon. 


SWINGING. 


Little John is quite a hero, 
But he’s bad, oh dear, oh dear! Oh! 
Hit his teacher on the head, 


(Dear, kind teacher now 
Just to get a holiday 


is dead) 


So he could go out and play. 


Grown up John now has 


no fear. No! 


Tho his end is near, so near, Oh! 
Youthful habits led him to 

Kill a man each day or two. 

’Tis next week he’s going to swing 
For his wicked slaughtering. 


Moral: 


Children who their teachers kill 

Always keep on killing still, 

So do not kill your teachers, dears, 

Till you are of maturer years. 
—University of Pennsylvania Punch Bow 


WILLIE EST MORT. 


VIVE WILLIE. 


Willie poached his baby sister 


O’er the kitchen range. 
Mother said, before they m 
“My, this room smells st 


issed her: 
range!” 


Will put a funnel down baby’s throat 
And poured in water to watch him float. 


Baby busted on the floor, 


And as for Ma, she almost swore. 


While Willie’s Pa was in a doze, 

Will put a leech right on his nose. 
Soon dear Pa was sucked quite flat, 
But Mother wouldn’t stand for that. 


Willie lingered near the blast— 


Couldn’t leg it very fast. 
Everything from toes to 


trunk 


Came down singly, chunk by chunk. 


—Yale Record. 


































































Editorials 


The Independent Index 


Tue index of Tue INDEPENDENT for 
the year 1903 will be ready in a few days 
and we shall be glad to send it free to 
any subscriber who will notify us that 
he wants a copy. 


The “ Parsifal” Success 


THE unanimous verdict regarding the 
production of Wagner’s “ Parsifal” at 
the Metropolitan Opera House is that it 
was an unqualified success. Mr. Conried 
has more than one reason to congratulate 
himself on this result. Regarding the 
financial outcome of his bold venture he 
never had any reason to worry. New 
York had not enjoyed a Wagnerian 
premieére since the production of “ Rhein- 
gold,” on January 4th, 1889, and the first 
performances of the great master’s last 
work would have drawn crowded houses 
even if it had been presented inadequate- 
ly. But if he had failed to produce it in 
a manner approximating in excellence 
the Bayreuth performances, he would 
have been subjected to well-merited criti- 
cism and rebuke. The only rational 
ground Wagner had for wishing “ Parsi- 
fal” to be given at Bayreuth and no- 
where else was that sad and numerous 
experiences had led him to believe that 
in the ordinary opera houses sufficient 
attention would not be given to all the 
minute scenic and musical details which 
are essential to the success of this im- 
aginative and elaborate work. But if 
he could have been at the Metropolitan 
Opera House on the evening of Decem- 
ber 24th, and noted with what scrupulous 
care and noble disregard of cost Mr. 
Conried had carried out all his directions 
and intentions, he would have been the 
first to applaud the transplanting of his 
work to American soil. Of this there 
can be little doubt, for in his heart of 
hearts, he, like all men of genius, of 
course, wished his creations to be en- 
joyed by as many persons in as many 
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-most of the seats. 


parts of the world as possible. Mr. Con- 
ried, therefore, instead of being a vandal 
and an irreverent disregarder of Wag- 
ner’s wishes, has proved himself his best 
friend, and a friend of the genuine Wag- 
nerites. The tumultuous applause with 
which he was received when, in response 
to vociferous calls, he appeared before 
the curtain after the second act, left no 
doubt on that point. 

Two more things, however, were to 
b- considered. Would a New York au- 
dience assume the attitude proper toward 
a work so solemn and, in part, semi- 
religious; and would it be possible to 
create the “ Bayreuth atmosphere” in 
the Broadway opera house? A few days 
before the first performance here, a so- 
ciety of long-haired and _ short-witted 
Wagnerites in Germany passed a reso- 
lution, the substance of which was that 
to produce “ Parsifal” in New York 
would be to cast a big pearl before swine. 
These silly fellows may be pardoned, for 
they had no means of knowing that New 
York has as many devoted and intelli- 
gent Wagner-lovers as any German 
capital. They would have been astounded 
if they could have observed the altitude 
of last Thursday’s audience. It was sup- 
posed that while the body of the house 
would be filled at 5 o’clock, the boxes, the 
haunts of society leaders, would hardly 
see their occupants till after the long 
intermission. But even the boxes were 
filled promptly, and throughout the even- 
ing the whole audience was as silent and 
behaved as decorously as any church con- 
gregation. It was, moreover, an aston- 
ishingly Wagnerian audience. On an 
occasion like this one might have sup- 
posed that most of the $10 tickets would 
fall into the hands of wealthy curiosity- 
seekers, eager to witness a performance 
which the newspapers had quite proper- 
ly designated as the most important event 
in the history of music in America. But 
the devotees anticipated them and got 
They regulated the 
etiquet of the occasion, allowing no 
interruption of the music by ill-timed 
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applause, and listening with rapt atten- 
tion. 

Applause, too, was discountenanced 
where Wagner himself had discounte- 
nanced it—at the solemn close of the first 
and third acts—while the singers and 
the others concerned had their “ inn- 
ings”’ after the purely secular second 
act. ; 

Such an attitude on the part of the 
audience is in itself a part of the “ Bay- 
reuth atmosphere.” To be sure, Mr. 
‘Conried could not transform the region 
about Broadway and Fortieth Street into 
a hill overlooking the ozoniferous-Fran- 
conian Switzerland; he could not build 
a new theater specially suited, like a 
tailor-made garment, to Wagner’s operas, 
altho he did the next best thing by re- 
building the stage; he could not impart 
a vacation mood and produce an opera 
before an audience with brains untired 
by a day’s work. But he did things more 
important than these. He secured the 
best available artists—artists who had 
for the most part appeared in the same 
roles at Bayreuth itself, while others, for 
the sake of a perfect ensemble, were will- 
ing, with Teutonic sincerity and devotion 
to their art, to assume minor réles, which 
the singers of most nationalties would 
‘consider beneath their dignity. 

“ Parsifal”” is a much-needed addition 
to our limited operatic repertory, which 
it would have been a pity to have con- 
fined any longer to Bayreuth. It has 
received an unprecedented amount of 
free advertising, which will greatly in- 
crease Mme. Wagner’s emoluments at 
next summer’s festival. In New York 
it will, doubtless, for some years, be 
looked on as a thing apart, to be given 
under such special conditions as pre- 
vailed this winter. It might also be given 
o.. Saturday afternoons, beginning at 
twelve. Should it ever be incorporated 
in the regular evening repertory it will 
Ly necessary, as in the case of “ Gotter- 
dammerung,” to curtail it somewhat, 
since the music itself, not counting the 
intermissions, lasts within ten minutes 
of four hours. That it seems much 
shorter to the interested listener con- 
stitutes the best proof of its originality, 
grandeur and overwhelming emotional 
power. 
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The Approachment of Church 
and Theater 


Historicatiy the theater is an out- 
growth of the Church. Dramatic repre- 
sentations developed out of religious cere- 
monial. In Greek literature both tragedy 
and comedy can be traced back to the 
processions in the worship of Dionysus, 
and a similar evolution took place in the 
drama of India. By easy stages the 
plays descended from Mount Olympus 
into the lowlands. Faust with its prolog 
in heaven and its ending in a prison cell 
is the drama of dramas. The myth, the 
epic and the problem play mark the line 
of descent. First, gods alone were the 
actors, then heroes were introduced and 
later ordinary mortals appeared on the 
scene, until finally we have the modern 
play in which there are neither gods nor 
heroes, and where the line of footlights 
faintly draws an arbitrary distinction 
between actors and audience. The sub- 
stitution of a mirror for the drop curtain 
is the only step that remains to be taken 
to complete the triumph of realism. Hav- 
ing so nearly approached the limits of 
its arc, the pendulum is already begin- 
ning its backward swing. 

In the Middle Ages, when all things 
sprang again from the root, it was the 
Church which revived the drama for the 
purpose of teaching scriptural truth and 
moral lessons, and in the miracle play 
represented scenes from the Old and New 
‘,estaments, and in the morality play per- 
sonified the virtues and vices and showed 
them in their true colors. “ High 
Heaven’s Hall ” occupied the gallery and 
“ Hell’s Mouth” yawned beneath. In 
the convent account book we find such 
entries as 
“Paid for 1 lb. of hemp to mend the 


The eyes of theatergoers naturally 
turn downward and it is easier to play 
bad parts successfully than good, so the 
antics of the imps proved more interest- 
ing than the songs of the angels, and in 
time the empyrean disappeared un- 
noticed. In this secularization of the 
drama the devil, by a curious but very 
natural process, developed, not into the 
“heavy villain,” as might have been ex- 
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pected, but into the “ low comedian.” So 
it is literally true, as our puritanic ances- 
tors used to say, that the devil is the 
father of a large part of our most popular 
plays. 

As everybody knows, the miracle play 
never entirely became extinct, but was 
kept up as a religious rite in several re- 
mote villages, like Oberammergau, until 
1zcently it has come again into fashion 
and increasingly strong efforts are being 
made to revive it in other places in spite 
of the opposition of many people. The 
surprising interest taken in the recent re- 
production in this country of the old 
morality play of “ Everyman” proves 
there is an unmistakable popular demand 
for plays of a didactic and religious na- 
ture. “ Parsifal” is simply a medieval 
morality play with the most sumptuous 
of stage settings and incomparable music. 
The mystery or miracle play deals with 
scriptural events, or the legends of saints, 
but in “ Parsifal” there are no historical 
or biblical characters introduced. The 
dramatis persone are merely lay figures 
clothed with the garb of certain moral 
qualities, such as Innocence, Concupis- 
cence, Fidelity and Holiness, while the 
music itself almost personifies “ Mitleid’s 
hichste Kraft und reinsten Wissens 
Macht.” 

The lessons dramatized in “ Parsifal,” 
such as the power of pity, repression of 
the lusts of the flesh, and purification 
through suffering, are pre-eminently 
Christian and could not be represented 
to the eye and mind except by means of 
Christian symbolism. It may, as some 
say, be improper, or, as others say, im- 

. nossible to put successfully such moral 
ali’ s¢ories on the stage, but if it is done 
it N yust be done in the language of Chris- 
tial ity, for in no other language can such 
MY steries be adequately presented. The 
SCenes and symbols of “ Parsifal” are 
rather from Christian mythology than 
from the Gospels, from the legends of the 
Holy Grail, which have long been the 
common property of writer and painter, 
and which have reached their highest ex- 
pression in the poems of Tennyson and 
1:.e frescoes of Abbey. From the simple 
supper of the twelve in the upper cham- 
ber to the ceremonial of the mass as 
celebrated by the Knights of the San- 
greal, there lie the poetic and pious ac- 
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cretions of fifteen centuries of ecclesias- 
ticism. 

It is only twenty-three years since am 
American publishing house introduced 
to the public, in an extremely deprecatory 
manner, a novel of the time of Christ, 
but “ Ben Hur” was resented by only 
the strictest of the orthodox, and when 
General Wallace was induced to give his 
reluctant consent to its being put on the 
stage, it was patronized by thousands 
whose consciences had never permitted 
them to enter a theater before. How 
much of its popularity is due to its re- 
ligious lessons and how much to the ex- 
citement of seeing a chariot race on a 
treadmill cannot be determined. 

In Europe, the greatest of modern 
dramatists have taken up gospel themes. 
E. Rostand, before he had acquired his 
fame from “ Cyrano” and “ L’Aiglon,” 
wrote “La Samaritaine,” a _ poetical 
drama in which the part of the Samaritan 
woman at the well was felicitously given 
to Sarah Bernhardt. 

In Germany, Hermann Sudermann 
marked his transition from the society 
play to the allegorical by “ Johannes,” a 
realistic drama of the time of Christ, and 
the veteran novelist, Paul Heyse, soon 
followed with “ Maria von Magdala.” 
Both these plays were given the conven- 
tional motive, that of romantic love, 
which we nowadays consider indispensa- 
ble in drama and fiction. In the first, 
John’s head on a charger is demanded 
by Salome, whose pride he humiliated 
by repelling her enticements, and in the 
second the plot turns upon the two lovers 
of Mary Magdalen, Judas and Flavius, a 
Roman officer. In both, however, the 
higher type of love preached by Christ 
is the dominant principle, softening the 
anger of John and preserving the purity 
of Mary, altho Jesus does not appear 
upon the scene in either. 

Almost as marked as this tendency 
of the theater to undertake to some ex- 
tent the functions of the Church, by 
teaching moral and religious truth, is the 
trend of the Church to add to the appeal 
to the ear a more or less spectacular ap- 
peal to the eye. Almost all sects are be- 
coming more ritualistic and some of the 
stiffest of Protestant Churches are adopt- 
ing costumed choirs and processionings, 
with antiphonal recitation and singing. 
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In the high churches the ceremonial has 
reached about that stage in the evolution 
of sacred drama attained in Greece in 
the sixth century B. C., just before the 
golden age of Aeschylus and Sophocles, 
when the plays were mostly given by 
choruses, with slight action, little recita- 
tive and only rudimentary personifica- 
tion, and in which women and profes- 
sional singers were only sparingly 
admitted. 

We have here intended merely to call 
attentiontocertain movements of the time 
and we do not feel competent to prophesy 
what will be their future development, 
whether the Church will develop its own 
religious plays or whether the Church 
and theater are to come together after 
their long divorce. Nor can we now 
discuss the important question of whether 
dramatists and actors as a class are quali- 
fied by education and training to be in- 
trusted with the teaching of morality 
and theology. So far only great drama- 
tists have used scriptural themes and 
they have handled them with a certain 
reserve and delicacy, but if they become 
more common, as they seem likely to, 
they will undoubtedly suffer from vulgar 
treatment at the hands of ordinary 
playwrights and inferior actors. We 
have not been behind the scenes at the 
representations of. any of the biblical 
dramas, but we doubt if the actors there 
behave any more reverently than does a 
church choir rehearsing an oratorio. 

& 


Mr. Hanna and Mr. Heath 


WE do not hear that any of the promi- 
nent politicians of the Republican party 
are inquiring as to the effect of the postal 
fraud disclosures upon the public mind. 
When wesay disclosures, we mean not only 
the detection and indictment of more than 
forty thieves, in and out of the Post Of- 
fice Department, who robbed the Gov- 
ernment by petty conspiracies, but also, 
and chiefly, the evidence of long con- 
tinued maladministration, of the dulled 
consciences of auditing officers, of the 
dishonest interest of certain Congress- 
men in some of these frauds, and of the 
favor and protection even now given by 
prominent representatives of the party 
to persons whose responsibility for mal- 
administration has been fixed by the of- 
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ficial reports, but who escape legal pun- 
ishment by means of the statute of limita- 
tions. The President’s attitude from the 
beginning has left nothing to be desired. 
It deserves and has the approval of all 
honest Americans. He is not among the 
prominent Republicans whom we have in 
mind. 

The effect of such disclosures cannot, 
of course, be exactly measured, but it 
has sometimes been sufficient to stimu- 
late and invite inquiry. After the star 
route frauds had been uncovered by in- 
vestigation, the statute of limitations pro- 
tected some persons not less guilty than 
those who were indicted and prosecuted. 
Then, as now, the Republican National 
Committee was involved. An impres- 
sion prevailed that prominent politicians 
escaped indictment for whom the statute 
of limitations afforded no shelter. The 
employment by Mr. Garfield of eminent 
and earnest Democratic counsel to be 
associated with Republicans in the 
prosecution of indicted men was not ap- 
proved by some influential Republicans, 
who resembled those others who now 
complain because Mr. Roosevelt has em- 
ployed “a mugwump and a Democrat,” 
altho Mr. Bonaparte, we understand, has 
continuously been a Republican. In 
Washington, at least, much influence was 
exerted in behalf of the defendants who 
were prosecuted there. At their second 
and final trial they were acquitted. It 
has recently been asserted that no one 
was convicted and punished. This is an 
error. In Pennsylvania, a mere clerk 
who had been employed by one of those 
who were commonly called conspirators, 
and who had given the Government in- 
formation upon a promise of immunity, 
was prosecuted, found guilty, and im- 
prisoned. But those offenses differed so 
widely from the frauds recently dis- 
closed, and the conditions of the environ- 
ment were so different, that the points of 
resemblance are not many. 

At that time the public suspected, 
whether justly or not, that the Adminis- 
tration which succeeded Mr. Garfield’s, 
and whose task it was to prosecute the 
accused men, did not desire, as he had 
desired, to “ cut the ulcer to the bone.” 
So far as the new Attorney-General was 
concerned, there was no warrant for 
such a suspicion. No intelligent man has 
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the slightest doubt as to the purpose and 
policy of the present Administration. At 
the end of those prosecutions, twenty 
years ago, it was plain enough that the 
effect of the whole affair in national poli- 
tics, owing to failure in the courts, sus- 
picion as to earnestness of purpose, scan- 
dal concernir.g the action of grand juries, 
and other causes of complaint, was un- 
f orable to the Republican party. Un- 
doubtedly it had some weight in the 
following campaign that ended with the 
defeat of that party at the polls. 

At the present time everybody knows 
that Beavers, Machen and the other in- 
dicted thieves will be prosecuted ear- 
nestly and with vigor, and that the Presi- 
dent will strive with all his power to keep 
<lean the Department which they dis- 
graced. It is true that Mr. Payne is by 
no means an ideal Postmaster-General, 
and that Mr. Roosevelt ought to have the 
assistance of a better man at the head of 
the Department; but we are confident 
that Mr. Payne has learned something 
since he sneered at the Tulloch charges. 
It is to be expected that the indicted men, 
or a majority of them, will not escape 
punishment. The danger that the Re- 
publican party should guard against lies 
in its treatment of administrative short- 
comings which are not before the courts, 
and of men who have not been indicted. 

That danger will increase so long as 
Perry S. Heath shall be permitted to hold 
the important office of Secretary of the 
Republican National Committee, and 
shall be encouraged by Senator Hanna 
to retain that office. Mr. Roosevelt rep- 
resents the conscience, vigor and sturdy 
honesty of the party. Mr. Hanna repre- 
sents what is called “the organization,” 
whose conscience sometimes seems to lie 
dormant. As chairman of the committee, 
and the party’s foremost practical poli- 
tician, he must be regarded by the public 
as representing some of the party’s char- 
acteristics and tendencies. For some 
time past he has stood before the people 
as the protector of Heath, whom the 
entire country regards as a beneficiary 
of the statute of limitations, and the de- 
fender of Rathbone, who disgraced the 
American people by the offenses for 
which he was convicted in Cuba. 

In this, because of his station now and 
his successful political leadership in the 
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recent past, he sins persistently and stub- 
bornly and foolishly against his party. 
At the election in November next the 
votes of men who stand on or near the 
line that separates the great parties may 
be decisive. So long as the organization 
leader shall protect Heath in his office 
and shall induce his associates in the 
ccmmittee to stand with him in thus ig- 
noring or defying the reasonable desire 
of the President that Heath shall be put 
out, the independent voter will find him- 
self inquiring whether the prevailing 
tendencies of the party are those of 
Roosevelt and Bristow, or those of 
Hanna and Heath. 

Mr. Hanna assumes a heavy responsi- 
bility, because, as we have said, of his 
station and of his political eminence and 
associations during the last seven or eight 
years. He not only protects Heath in his 
place, thereby permitting the inference 
that he approves what Heath has done 
an1 the kind of executive administration 
which Heath represents, but he also per- 
mits him repeatedly to give to the public 
interviews in which this Secretary of the 
National Committee seeks to promote the 
candidacy of his patron (Chairman 
Hanna) for the Presidency, and in the 
same breath denounces as “ adventurers ” 
and “ professional reformers ” the honest 
public officers who have uncovered the 
postal service frauds! Who are these re- 
formers? Is not Mr. Roosevelt himself 
the chief of them? 

It is the plain duty of Senator Hanna— 
his duty to the President, his party and 
himself—to demand the immediate and 
unconditional resignation of Secretary 


Heath. 
& 


Milton’s Manuscript 


THE most eager literary relic-hunter 
could hardly desire a more precious treas- 
ure than the manuscript copy of Milton’s 
“ Paradise Last,” now offered for sale by 
Sotheby in London. It is only the first 
Book of which the manuscript is pre- 
served. The rest has suffered the fate of 
most authors’ manuscripts ; but these are 
the identical sheets that were sold to 
Samuel Simmons, the bookseller, for the 
famous ten pounds, the very sheets which 
bear the imprimatur of the high Anglican 
clergyman, Thomas Tomkyns, who, as 

















chaplain to Archbishop Shelden, per- 
formed those duties as Lincenser of 
Books which were so hateful to the Puri- 
tan poet. These eighteen insignificant 
looking sheets, in the characterless hand- 
writing of Milton’s amanuensis—not one 
of his daughters, for that legend was long 
ago exploded—are all that remain of the 
copy that was handed over to Simmons 
in 1667. He published two editions in 
Milton’s lifetime, the first in ten Books 
and the second in twelve, and one after 
his death, and sold the right and the 
manuscript in 1681 to another bookseller 
named Aylmer, who transferred them a 
few years later to the famous publisher, 
Jacob Tonson. These sheets, with other 
valuable manuscripts, were passed on 
from generation to generation until they 
came to their present owner, who now 
offers them for sale. 

Of their genuineness there is no ques- 
tion. Very interesting are the correc- 
tions that appear in these sheets, showing 
the minute pains that Milton took even 
with the spelling, as indicated in the er- 
rata published with the first edition, 
where we find “ hundreds” corrected to 
hunderds, ‘‘ blessed” to blest, and, in a 
case where the word is emphatic, “ we” 
to wee. The present manuscript shows 
similar corrections. Thus in the lines 
708, 709 the printed text reads: 
“As in an organ from one blast of wind 

To many a row of pipes the sound-board 

breathes.” 

But the manuscript originally read in 
the second line, “ To many a hundred 
pipes.” This was first corrected to read 
hunderd for “ hundred,” as in the printed 
errata mentioned above, and then both 
were deleted, and the present reading, 
“to many a row of,” was substituted. 

Such careful corrections show how 
particular Milton was with his manu- 
script, even with its spelling. It must 
have been carefully read to him, and even 
spelled out wherever there was any 
chance of doubt. We may be sure that 
the present accepted text—barring mod- 
ern spelling—is just as he wished it. And 
this shows the absurdity of the conten- 
tion of the most famous of British clas- 
sical scholars, Richard Bentley, that Mil- 
ton’s text, owing to the carelessness and 
worse of his scribes, is most corrupt. 
There is no more curious existing monu- 
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ment of the perversity of misdirected lit- 
erary sharpness than is Bentley’s fine 
quarto edition of the “ Paradise Lost,” 
which Jacob Tonson was persuaded to 
issue in 1732. Said Dr. Bentley in his 
Preface: 


“Our celebrated Author, when he compos’d 
this Poem, being obnoxious to the Government, 
poor, friendless, and what is worst of all, blind 
with a Gutta Serena, could only dictate his ~ 
verses to be writ by another. Whence it neces- 
sarily follows, That any errors in Spelling, 
Pointing, nay, even in whole Words of a like 
or near Sound in Pronunciation, are not to be 
charg’d upon the Poet, but on the Amanuensis.” 


Accordingly such little blunders are 
“ judiciously corrected.” But this was 
not all the blame which the famous editor 
and emendator of Greek classics put upon 
the scribe. He says: 

“The Friend or Acquaintance, whoever he 
was, to whom Milton committed his Copy and 
the Overseeing of the Press, did so vilely exe- 
cute that Trust, that Paradise under his Igno- 
rance and Audaciousness may be said to be 
twice lost.” 


The publisher he charges with being ° 
the sole corrector of the press, so that 
the first edition was brought out “ pol- 
luted with such monstrous Faults as are 
beyond Example in any other printed 
Book.”’ Dr. Bentley charges even worse 
—wilful depravation: of the text—on the 
amanuensis or publisher, even to the in- 
sertion of lines that Milton never wrote. 
And these supposed errors are explained 
and exploited in such notes as we ven- 
ture to commend to those who delight 
to ridicule the conclusions of the higher 
and lower critics of the biblical text. 

Thus in the sixth line of Book I Dr. 
Bentley comes across one of these errors, 
which he proceeds to correct: 


“Sing heavenly Muse, that on the secret top 
Of Oreb or of Sinai.” 


Here our textual critic remarks: 

“Secret Valleys, secret Caves come fre- 
quently in Poetry; but secret top of a Moun- 
tain, visible several Leagues off, is only met 


with here. Our Poet dictated it thus, That on 
the sacred top Of Horeb.” 


He proceeds to show that Horeb could 
not have been “secret” on account of 
clouds, inasmuch as this mountain is not 
cloud-capped. A few lines further on the 
text reads: 
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“TI thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventrous song, 
That with no middle flight intends to soar.” 


Of course, Milton could not have writ- 

ten “ song ” here, for a song cannot soar ; 

and so it is corrected to wing, and the 

emendation is defended at amusing length. 
The line 


“No light, but rather darkness visible” 


troubles him. How could “ darkness 
visible” “serve to discover sights of 
wo”? Accordingly Bentley makes the 
amazing correction to “but rather a 
transpicuous gloom.” Here is textual 
criticism run mad. So in other lines 
“not built” becomes no butt; “al- 
chemie,” orichalc ; “nectarous,” ichorous; 
“ subtle art,” sooty chark; “ is judicious,” 
unlibidinous; and “ loveliest” becomes 
forehead. But the volume needs reading 
to appreciate its ludicrous ineptitudes. 
The precious manuscript now offered for 
sale is evidence of the care bestowed on 
the text by the author and of its absolute 
correctness. 

The English letter-writers are greatly 
in fear that some American golden 
fleecer will rob them of this treasure. In- 
deed, it is reported that one of them has 
offered $50,000 for it. The Sotheby firm 
seems to be holding it for offers after a 
sort of private auction way, for they put 
no price upon it. We would like to see 
it purchased for one of our great public 
libraries, inasmuch as the British Mu- 
seum has no money to spare, and British 
millionaires have not learned to make 
munificent gifts. So let it come here, and 
we will value it. And yet the question 
will arise whether the money could not 
have been better spent. But that was 
Judas’s question. 


The Positive Way 

A DIFFICULT question of ethics is 
raised by each fresh revelation of the 
wickedness that pervades modern busi- 
ness. Whether it be privately conducted 
business, controlled by corporations, or a 
great Government business, like the Post 
Office, there seem always to be under- 
neath the surface things going on that, 
when brought to light, shock the moral 
sense of right thinking men. It is not 


for us to anticipate the findings of the 
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courts in the shipbuilding case, or to say 
how far the documents presented by Mr. 
Bridges in his history of the Carnegie 
Steel business present a fair picture, or 
to weigh the morality of those transac- 
tions that Miss Tarbell is reporting in her 
history of the Standard Oil properties in 
McClure’s Magazine; but we must ad- 
mit with shame as American citizens 
that in all of these cases there has 
been grave wrong-doing by somebody, 
and acknowledge that it is exceedingly 
difficult to dissociate unrighteous conduct 
from the names of men that are also asso- 
ciated in the public mind with great con- 
tributions to the nation’s industrial and 
political prosperity and with munificent 
benefactions. 

The difficult question of ethics is: Are 
we bound to try to separate the wheat 
from the tares in all this mixed-up busi- 
ness, and to adopt a stern moral course 
of discountenancing any acceptance of 
gifts from tainted sources by institutions 
or reformative agencies that are depend- 
ent upon private generosity for suppport ; 
and, in like manner, to discountenance all 
public men who seem to be even indirect- 
ly responsible for gross wrong-doing in 
the public service? There is good moral 
precedent for declining to undertake so 
difficult a work. .A moral teacher whose 
discernment and integrity have never 
been questioned by sane men has advised 
that the wheat and the tares be allowed 
to grow together until the harvest, in the 
assurance that the tares shall be con- 
sumed in due time. 

Undoubtedly, it is a necessary service 
that those zealous persons render who de- 
vote themselves to the exposure of evil- 
doers. We should be sorry if there were 
not men in the world, and women, too, 
with a gift for the kind of remorseless 
following of the wicked that has been 
displayed by the late Henry D. Lloyd, by 
Miss Tarbell and by the committee that 
has brought the Post Office scandal to 
light. At the same time we feel strongly 
that it is a great mistake to fix attention 
altogether upon the negative or retribu- 
tive measures of dealing with unright- 
eousness. The history of morals is a 
somewhat discouraging record of the 
failure of attempts to make men good by 
the public exposure of iniquity, supple- 
mented by punitive and repressive meas- 
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ures. All wrong-doing has its source in 
general conditions of imperfection, both 
of human nature and of social organi- 
zation. Especially is this true of the 
great wickedness in high places and on a 
gigantic scale such as has been revealed 
in modern business and in modern poli- 
tics. We cannot afford to spend too 
much time in arraigning individual 
wrong-doers to the neglect of a patient 
study of general conditions and of per- 
sistent effort to make them better. 

There is a growing conviction in the 
minds of thoughtful students of our in- 
dustrial organization that we cannot hope 
to have a perfectly fair and high-minded 
conduct of business so long as it is pos- 
sible for the clever and the strong to ex- 
ploit the great body of their fellow men 
with so little restriction as they now meet 
with, and so long as the temptation to 
exploit is so enormous as it is at present. 
There seems to be no escape from the 
practical position that the right of indi- 
viduals or of corporations to appropriate 
and monopolize natural resources to any 
extent, supplemented by the legislation 
that confers great legal privileges upon 
corporate bodies, does, in fact, give to the 
clever a means to levy heavy contribu- 
tions from both the wage-working and 
the consuming public. It is more 
than doubtful whether there can ever 
be such a thing as industrial fair 
play until the public ownership and con- 
trol of these resources is asserted and 
administered for the good of all, instead 
of being bestowed in almost unlimited 
franchise rights upon the few. 

We have been very careless, also, about 
fixing the responsibility of men who un- 
dertake to control those accumulations of 
capital that are made by the contributions 
of many stockholders. American law is 
notoriously loose in its dealings with di- 
rectors. They are permitted to play with 
great properties without fear of being 
called to account for their stewardship. 
There is no hope of bettering this condi- 
tion so long as the public takes the easy- 
going view of such matters that now pre- 
vails. It would be a wholesome thing 
if, instead of giving too much attention 
to the question of personal demerits, we 
could carry on a general campaign of 
education to bring about a stricter re- 
quirement in regard to trusteeship in 
general. 
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It will, of course, be said that the Post 
Office scandals warn us that an extension 
of public administration into the field of 
private business would afford us no as- 
surance of greater honesty, while it might 
greatly curtail the range of enterprise. 
The sufficient answer to this objection is 
that all our standards to-day are set by 
private business, and that it is the mad- 
ness to accumulate material fortunes that 
pervades all our society and creates in the 
public service, as well as elsewhere, a 
dissatisfaction with modest gains. A 
more equal distribution of wealth, conse- 
quent upon a public ownership of the 
great natural resources, would go far to 
substitute new conceptions of life, which 
would render us immeasurably more se- 
cure against wrong-doing in the public 
service as well as in the conduct of pri- 
vate business. 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s Prophecy 


Tus is Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s prophecy 
in his speech at the New England dinner 
in this city last week: 


“T venture to predict that the time will come 
within the lives of many who now hear me 
when the man who shall propose the incorpora- 
tion as a State into this Government of the 
United States of America of any island of the 
sea, the Philippines, the Sandwich Islands, or 
Porto Rico, or Cuba, will be hunted from politi- 
cal life as a public enemy, whether he be ani- 
mated merely by lingering reminiscences of the 
filibusters and the slavery propaganda or 
whether he represent a sugar trust in Wall 
Street or a sage brush trust in the United 
States Senate.” 





Do we understand what he means? 
Mr. Reid seems to suggest that any 
movement for the future admission of 
the Hawaiian Islands or Porto Rico, or 
any other outlying dependency of the 
United States as an equal State of the 
Union will be selfishly promoted only by 
such as sympathized with Walker’s fili- 
busters or who wished Texas admitted 
to extend slavery, or who wanted to im- 
port free sugar for purposes of trust 
wealth. What the “sage-brush trust ” 
means is not so clear. Now the desire that 
our colonies should in time become States 
does not principally come from a fili- 
buster element, political or commercial. 
It comes from the other sort of people, 
from those who believe in human na- 
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ture, in equal rights, who have trust in 
the elevation of the race and races, and 
who believe that Hawaiians and Porto 
Ricans can become good enough citizens 
of the United States, and that their 
wishes and rights are to be considered 
as well as those of the immediate de- 
scendants of the Puritans, the Cavaliers 
and the white slaves sent out from Eng- 
lish prisons to Massachusetts and Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Reid’s protest against any future 
political enfranchisement of our colonial 
} ossessions is a part of his attack upon 
the free admission of immigrants to resi- 
dence and the suffrage. He confesses 
that we have suffered no great injury 
thus far from our generous policy, and 
he is compelled to admit that we have 
gained great advantage therefrom. We 
have, he says, been able to assimilate this 
population thus far, but henceforth we 
shall hardly be able to do so. Why not? 
we should like to ask. If the original 
Anglo-Saxon element has thus far been 
strengthened by millions of Irish and 
Germans, and they have become good 
Americans, why should we not, with their 
aid, be all the better able to assimilate 
into a patriotic whole the relatively 
smaller, even if numerically larger, im- 
migration of the last year or two? 

But they are of a different sort, says 
Mr. Reid. They are Italians, Slavs, Rus- 
sians, from south and east Europe. What 
ofthat? They are no more under the ban 
of suspicion and obloquy than were the 
Irish when they first came in an over- 
flowing flood. It was against the Irish 
that the well named Know-nothing raid 
was directed in the early fifties. We have 
got all over that fear and craze now, and 
so we shall get over this baseless dread of 
Italians and Hungarians. They are not 
all we would have them, but so was not 
the Irish horde. They are ignorant, many 
of them, but they are diligent, hard work- 
ing and thrifty. They have the physical 
and mental material for useful citizen- 
ship, and if we cannot teach them our 
language, our republican principles and 
our patriotism, then we are degenerate 
indeed, and need an infusion of fresh 
and better blood. 

When Henry Wilson was Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States with President 
Grant he sat down one day in the office 





of THE INDEPENDENT for half an hour 
and talked of his anxiety for Massachu- 
setts. He spoke of the multitudes of 
Irish and Canadian immigrants that were 
invading his beloved State of Massa- 
chusetts. They were replacing, he said, 
the old New England people who had 
gone West. They came with no knowl- 
edge of the history of the country and 
no intelligent sympathy with its institu- 
tions. He was anxious for Massachu- 
setts. The thing to do, he said, was to 
develop the school system, to take the 
children and teach them the traditions 
of the fathers and the love of the flag, 
that they might become children of the 
Pilgrims in spirit if not in blood. Thus 
talked Henry Wilson, the man who had 
been bound out as a boy from a Massa- 
chusetts poor farm, and had never en- 
joyed a year’s schooling before he was 
one and twenty. 

Henry Wilson’s method has succeeded. 
It will succeed yet. This Mr. Reid doubts. 
He admits that we have succeeded won- 
derfully in leavening the lump, but he 
asks: 

“ Nevertheless, are you sure that as the lump 
grows larger the leaven from your relatively 
diminishing numbers will still hold out? Can 
the nation deal so much better than Wall Street 
with huge masses of undigested securities? Or 
is the time approaching when, instead of con- 
tinuing, with the amazing success of the past, to 
assimilate these incongruous and heterogeneous 
additions to our body politic, we may find that 
they are beginning to assimilate us?” 

Yes, we are sure we can leaven the 
lump. The number of good and patriotic 
citizens is not “ relatively diminishing.” 
We count the citizens of “ foreign par- 
entage,” whom he talks about, as on our 
side, and not against us. We see no 
more need at present than in the past to 
“sift our immigration,” as Mr. Reid 
would have us do, or to dread the gather- 
ing in of new States, in time, from the 
Caribbean Sea or the Pacific Ocean, or 
the ends of the earth, as fast as they can 
be taught the virtue of self-government. 
That is what Mr. Taft has been teach- 
ing the Filipino people, a lesson which 
no conquering nation has ever taught 
before. It is a grand effort we are mak- 
ing, and the process implies the conclu- 
sion, complete freedom—within this 
nation, we hope and expect; if not, with- 
out it, 














No assurance of a blessed 
hope can be expected at an 
Agnostic funeral. The 
best is a stoic resignation and resolution, 
and such was the final word of Mr. 
Leonard Courtney as the body of Her- 
bert Spencer waited at the door of the 
crematory. He said, and this is all he 
could say: 


The Agnostic 
Funeral 


“The brain so full and so powerful has 
ceased to act. There is no longer any mani- 
festation of consciousness. Can consciousness 
survive after the organ on which it depended 
has ceased to be? Is the personality that dwelt 
in this poor frame to be admitted as in itself 
indestructible? Or must we acquiesce in its 
reabsorption in the infinite, the everabiding, 
the ineffable energy of which it was a passing 
spark? If indestructible in the future, must 
it not have been as incapable of coming into 
existence as it is incapable of ceasing to be? 
Our master knew not. He could not tell. The 
last enigma defies our question. The dimen- 
sions of the unknown may be reduced through 
successive ages, but compared with our slen- 
der discoveries, estimated at the best, a vast- 
ness that remains must ever overawe us. Some 
fringes of the unknowable may yet prove to be 
capable of being known, but the great central 
secret lies beyond our apprehension. Yet two 
thoughts remain. If the night cometh in which 
no man can work, we may work while it is 
day. If we can work, it is somehow within 
our power to work for what is noble, for what 
is inspiring, for what is broadening, deepen- 
ing and strengthening the life of man. We 
may devote our lives to the service of supreme 
goodness. Looking back on the years of Spen- 
cer we may say that he thus worked, he thus 
dedicated himself as truly and as bravely as 
any man enjoying the solace of a more definite 
creed.” 


This is something. It gives an easy 
conscience and some self-approval in the 
retrospect, if it cannot pierce through the 
fog into the future. -Stoicism has the 
grandeur of a glacier ; it cannot have the 
warmth of Christianity; nor can the gla- 
cier attract and support the population 
of the warm south. 


“Who’s Who in 
America” is an un- 
failing mine for writ- 
ers of statistical articles on the conditions 
of success, the value of education and the 
like, altho it is uncertain whether figures 
so obtained will bear all the weight of 
argument put upon them, since the wis- 
dom of the method used by the publishers 


Successful Women 
of America 
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in the selection of names is much ques- 
tioned, especially by those who do not 
find themselves included. The latest 
delver in this quarry is Amanda Carolyn 
Northrop, who finds “that one woman 
has attained distinction to 12 men; that 
54 per cent. of these are married ; 69 per 
cent. refused to give their ages or their 
reasons for not giving them; that only 
15.5 per cent. had a college education 
and that of these coeducational colleges 
furnished more than the women’s col- 
leges. About half of the women men- 
tioned in the book are authors, with ar- 
tists in the next numerical category. We 
dislike the use of the word “ successful ” 
in this sense as applied to women, or 
men either, for that matter. The great 
majority of the most “ successful wom- 
en” in America have not come sufficient- 
ly before the public to be applauded, 
hissed or “ beimetiair sind 


We have the privilege of pre- 
senting to our readers this week 
the first complete account from 
the author’s own hand of the preparation 
of the new serum for tuberculosis, which 
has recently attracted so much attention. 
Ever since the failure of Koch’s tubercu- 
lin there has been an unfading hope 
among bacteriologists that a biological 
method for the treatment of tuberculosis 
would yet be discovered. Eveninthe midst 
of the complete failure of tuberculin 
there were elements of promise that could 
not fail to arouse great expectations. It 
is to be hoped that the results obtained 
from the employment of Marmorek’s se- 
rum in the hands of others will prove 
as satisfactorv as in those of the inventor. 
Unfortunately, in spite of his authority 
as an investigator, the prospect is not as 
hopeful as it might seem. Scarcely a 
year passes in which there is not some 
new cure for tuberculosis discovered and 
its efficacy determined by prominent au- 
thoritative clinicians. Suggestion has so 
important an influence on consumptive 
patients that any new remedy properly 
presented to them with the force of a new 
and alluring theory will always do them 
good. The relief inevitably proves to be 
temporary, however, even in those 
treated by the inventor of the new rem- 
edy. Patients who come under the ob- 
servation of others than the original dis- 
coverer fail to be so favorably influenced 
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by suggestion as the first patients treated 
by the remedy, and then comes the 
lamentable disappointment. The prob- 
lem of testing a new remedy is much 
more difficult and contains many more 
unknown factors than might be expected. 
The question must be settled by a very 
large experience and faithful observation 
for a considerable period on many pa- 
tients under the most various circum- 
stances and at the hands of observers 
of all kinds. Hippocrates said long ago: 
“ Art is long, and life is short, and men 
are impatient.” The situation is no bet- 
ter in our own day, and patience, sublime 
patience, is the only watchword of true 
medical progress. 


A new employers’ liability 
law, quite liberal to factory 
workers and miners, has 
been enacted in Russia, to take effect on 
January Ist, 1904. The statute hitherto 
in force, which was enacted in 1879, ap- 
plies only to railroad and steamship com- 
panies. For a quarter of a century the 
press and public opinion persistently 
urged the necessity of extending the 
principle of employers’ liability to all in- 
dustrial establishments where machinery 
is used. During most of this time the 
matter has been pending before numer- 
ous legislative and administrative com- 
mittees. Under the new act the employer 
is made liable for 

“loss of earning capacity by an employee 
through bodily injury, caused by labor in the 
establishment, while the same was in operation, 
or resulting from such labor.” 

The defense of contributory negligence is 
admissible only if the injury was caused 
“by gross negligence of the injured, not 
justified by the conditions and methods 
of work; ” the burden of proof is thrown 
upon the employer. The familiar de- 
vice of “ independent contractors ” is de- 
clared of no effect. In case of tem- 
porary disability the injured is entitled 
to one-half of his wages, in case of 
permanent injury to two-thirds, in case 
of death his family are entitled to a pen- 
sion not exceeding two-thirds of his 
wages, the parents during lifetime, the 
widow during lifetime or until remar- 
riage, and all other dependents until 
reaching the age of 15. All settlements 
between an employer and an injured em- 
ployee or his family must be approved 


A Liberal 
Russian Law 





by the factory inspector. “ Contracting 
out ” of liability is void. It will thus be 
seen that the new Russian law is far in 
advance of the antiquated rules of the 
common law, as interpreted in the courts 
of New York or ee. 


It is interesting to notice what The 
New York Age, the leading negro paper 
of this city, if not of the country, has to 
say of the proposition lately indorsed by 
the Union League Club. It says: 

“Reduction of Southern representation in 

Congress is no cure for the injustice of dis- 
franchisement; it would rather place the sanc- 
tion of the Government upon it.” 
This is so. It would perpetuate the evil. 
What is needed is that the Republican 
Party, in its National and State plat- 
forms, shall demand equal rights of suf- 
frage for all — 


It is indefinitely reported that Colom- 
bia is about to present to the Court of 
The Hague a complaint against the 
United States for its action in the 
Panama matter; and, more definitely, 
that Mr. Wayne MacVeagh has been en- 
gaged as counsel for Colombia. Verv 
good; but first let Colombia present to 
the United States its claim for damages, 
through the usual diplomatic channels. 
Our Government will consider it, and 
possibly settle the claim ; but if we refuse, 
then will be the time to present the case 
to The Hague. 


We have been requested by Lawrence 
F. Flick, M.D., to state that when he gave 
to a representative of THE INDEPENDENT 
for publication the material for the ex- 
cellent article on “ Latest Methods of 
Dealing with Consumption,” published in 
our issue of December roth, he did not 
understand that it was to be printed with 
his name, but that it was to be given in 
the form of an extract from a report 
made by him. We regret that this mis- 
understanding occurred. 

J 


The House of Delegates of Porto Rico 
asks Congress that the provisions of the 
Constitution be extended over the island. 
We have from the beginning urged this 
cause. A Delegate with the right of dis- 
cussion should be admitted to Congress. 
and the island be recognized as a Terri- 
tory, to become later a full-fledged State. 
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The Fire at the Vatican 


A FIRE which broke out in the Vatican 
on November I, 1903, seriously endan- 
gered the library and art collection stored 
there. The history of the burning of 
the Alexandrian library by Omar might 
easily have been repeated in certain de- 
tails if the Vatican treasures had perished 
by the flames that at one time threatened 
them. What the world lost by the fire at 
Alexandria can now never be ascer- 
tained. What it would have lost with the 
destruction of the Vatican library may 
be at best only faintly estimated. The 
collection of manuscripts, illuminated 
missals, books of hours and other parch- 
ments in the Vatican is unique, and the 
value of it as a whole cannot be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents. 

In addition to the manuscripts repre- 
senting the work of many monkish 
scribes, who wrought in many cases as a 
religious penance, the Vatican walls are 
rich with the masterpieces of Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Botticelli and other 
great masters. Ever since the middle of 
the fifteenth century it has been a-source 
of gratification and pride for each succeed- 
ing Pope to augment the sum of the 
things artistic in the Vatican until it has 
now become a literary and artistic treas- 
ure house, that is rivaled by the British 
Museum perhaps, but by few other insti- 
tutions. 

The fire in question began at a quarter 
before eight and was happily ex- 
tinguished at a quarter after eleven. 
Much damage resulted because of this 
fire, most of which was by water, but 
this was trifling to what might have been. 
A possible result of this Vatican fire may 
be a more liberal policy, on the part of 
those in authority at the Vatican, where- 
by the treasures there may become better 
and more generally known. 

& 


Mice and Matches as Fire 
Hazards 


Ir has often been assumed that mice 
and matches are chargeable with many 
fires. Seldom, however, has there been 
so much corroborative evidence of the 
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truth of this theory as was found to be 
the case in a school house fire loss that 
recently occurred at Summitville, Ind. 
Careful investigation in this case showed 
that a box of matches had become ignited 
through the direct agency of mice. The 
flames left a tell-tale track from the shelf 
where the box had rested, up the wall to 
the framework of a partition wall. It 
was demonstrated that the matches were 
not exposed to heat or to spontaneous 
combustion. 

Wax matches or matches with para- 
fine-dipped sticks are very attractive to 
mice,and they readlly feed thereon. A nib- 
ble precedes a flash, and the underwriter 
is saddled with a loss that may be con- 
siderable. Mice and matches are more 
hazardous than we sometimes think. 


os 


Hon. JoHn F. Drypen, President 
of the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, in a little pamphlet issued by 
his company has this to say of life insur- 
ance as a marvelous business: 


“Life insurance,” in the words of De Mor- 
gan, “tho based upon self-interest, is the most 
enlightened and benevolent form which the 
projects of self-interest ever took. Stripped of 
its technical terms and its commercial associa- 
tions, it may be presented in a point of view 
which will give it strong moral claims to no- 
tice.” In its origin a British institution, life 
insurance has developed most rapidly and on 
the largest scale in the United States. Prac- 
tically unknown in this country a hundred 
years ago, and of insignificant proportions even 
fifty years since, the last half century, and in 
particular the last ten years, record what must 
be conceded the most marvelous business’ suc- 
cess of this or any other age. 


a 


....The Chicago Fire Department is 
endeavoring to secure the co-operation of 
the Underwriters’ Association of that city 
in the attempt to minimize the dangers 
growing out of the storage of large quan- 
tities of soft coal in the basements of 
Chicago flat houses and apartment build- 
ings. The practice has been a growing 


one since the recent coal famine and has 
become a considerable and very danger- 
ous hazard in Chicago. 
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Our Trade with Canada 


Tue growth of our commerce with 
Canada has been extraordinary, notwith- 
standing the preferential reduction of 
Canadian tariff duties on imports from 
Great Britain. A comparison of the re- 
turns for the calendar year now ending 
with those of 1893 shows that our exports 
to Canada have increased from $57,000,- 
000 to $130,000,000, and our imports 
from $34,000,000 to $55,000,000. In 
these ten years the increase has been 
proportionately much greater, both in 
exports and in imports, with respect to 
Canada than in our trade with the re- 
-mainder of the world. Our purchases 
from Canada have been enlarged by 
about 60 per cent., and those from the 
entire outside world by 30 per cent. Our 
sales to Canada show a growth of 125 
per cent. in the decade, while the increase 
of our sales to all foreign countries in 
the same time has been 66 per cent. 


a 
Wages in the Steel Industry 


DECLINING demand for consumption 
in the iron and steel industry has caused 
a reduction of wages, in most cases be- 
ginning on January Ist. On that date 
about nine-tenths of the 168,000 em- 
ployees of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration will be affected by a reduction 
ranging between 5 and 20 per cent. Some 
of these have wage contracts running 
beyond January, but containing clauses 
permitting a reduction after three 
months’ notice. Such notice was given. 
About Io per cent. of the employees 
are members of the Amalgamated 
Association (union), which has an 
agreement with the Corporation extend- 
ing to July 1st. This union will be 
asked to make concessions. Prominent 
independent manufacturers appear to 
have an understanding with the Corpo- 
ration concerning wages, and will make 
similar reductions. There will be a. re- 
duction at the pig iron furnaces in the 
neighborhood of Pittsburg, at the Con- 
nellsville coke furnaces and at the Cor- 
poration’s ore mines in Michigan. The 
number of men in the Pittsburg district 
to be affected by these changes is said to 
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Financial 






be 80,000. It is estimated that the Cor- 
poration’s expenses will be reduced by 
$15,000,000, owing to this decrease of 
wage payments. The chief cause of this 
reduction has been the prolonged black- 
mailing strikes of labor unions in the 
building industry. 


Ir is estimated that the new wheat 
crop in Australia amounts to 76,000,000 
bushels, the highest record heretofore 
having been 48,000,000. 


....Germany’s output of pig iron in 
the first half of 1903 was 4,882,271 tons; 
the output in this country for the same 
period was 9,707,367. 


....Railway construction in 1903 
amounted to 5,723 miles, or a few miles 
more than in 1902. The tables assign 
nearly two-fifths of the new mileage to 
the Southwest, and 972 miles to Okla- 
homa and Indian Territory. 


..--Lhe output of railway rolling 
stock in the United States during 1903 
has been 154,808 cars and 5,152 locomo- 
tives, against 164,547 and 4,070, respect- 
ively, in 1902. The cost of the 5,152 
locomotives is estimated to have been 
$62,000,000. Those built by the com- 
panies in their own shops are not in- 
cluded in the total. 


....Dividends announced: 
a" saemmatine Co. (Preferred), 134 per cent., payable 
an. 21. 
Cifeage, Rock Is. & Pac. Railway, 144 per cent., payable 
an 


s.. Y. Cent. & H.R. R.R.Co., 1% per cent., payable 

an. 15. 

_ — Co. (Preferred), 134 per cent., payable 

an. 15. 

Westinghouse Elect. & Mfg. Co., (quarterly preferred), 
2 per os. ee Jan. 11. 

Southern Pac. Co., various coupons, payable Jan. 2. 

es Trust Co., Brooklyn, 1 per cent., payable Jan. 2. 

Eagle Savs. & Loan Co., 4 and 5 per cent., Jan. and July. 

Empire State Surety Co., 244 per cent. and extra & per 
cent., payable Jan. 2. 


NATIONAL BANKS, 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Bank of N. Y whan, NE cc siactncansuenusies 4 
OS FSG 4 Rs cninaddiavantrnhice 4 
. ,, ae pees 3% | Importers & Traders’,...10 
, —_—aPeaeeeres 4G | MRATOREEEED 6.00. cccccccccce 4 
Merchants’ Exchange. .3 Nassau, Bklyn.... ..... 6 
= GIR, 60 -ccscnee 2 
STATE BANKS. 
Bank of America........ Pe PE vaca ncescserseines 5 
SAVINGS BANKS. 
Bank for Savings....... ee 3. ee 3 
_  f - sens SDs cccctnncaseneane 
eee Dice incenscueduai 
North River.. .......... : i ccteneabancaiel 
Williamsburgh, Bklyn.. BERGSTOON, ce vicvecésetééas 
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CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS 





‘ are offering for January investment various issues of first 
mortgage railroad bonds netting the investor from 3% to 
5 per cent. per annum; also other issues paying as high as 534 
per cent. per annum. 
Our January Bulletin of Investments and full particulars 
about special issues will be forwarded upon request, 


FISK & ROBINSON 


? BANKERS 
35 Cedar Street 28 State Street 
NEW YORK BOSTON 

















Sincvladin @ Smith, 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


71 Broadway, New York. 


} ORDERS EXECUTED FOR 
CASH OR ON MARGIN. 


Sore Throat 


Hoarseness, Quinsy, Tonsillitis 
Laryngitis and other throat 
troubles quickly relieved 
and promptly cured 
by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This scientific germicide is used and 
endorsed by leading physicians every- 
where. It is absolutely harm- 
less, yet a most powerful healing 










Correspondence Solicited. 






























ST. DENIS 
























Hotel agent. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street By killing the germs that cause 
NEW YORK these diseases, without injury to the 


tissue, Hydrozone cures the patient, 
Sold by Leading Druggists. If not 
at yours, will send bottle, prepaid, 
on receipt of 25 cents. 


et Cetctat 


57 Prince Street, NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


r. —— 
WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
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The Consolidated Coal Company 


Offers its 


20 Year 8% Gold ‘Bonds 


At par—interest payable semi-annually February 1st and August 1st in the City of New York. 





These Bonds are secured by Trust Deed 


in favor of Northwest Trust & Safe Deposit Company of Seattle, Wash., upon the mines of said 
Company at Camp Youker and 3'4 miles of Electric Railway from Camp Youker to Issaquah, which 
we Claim form one of the best properties on the coast. 





They are issued in denominations of $250.00 and $500.00 and are redeemable after five years at the 
option of said Company. 





They will be paid in numerical order and a sinking fund of $4500.00 per annum is provided for the 
retirement of said bonds. 





They are issued by a Company witha SAFE AND CONSERVATIVE MANAGEMENT and 
secured by one of the BEST PROPERTIES on the coast, including 34 miles of Electric Railway. 
(Send for report made by Prof. Milnor Roberts Dean, School of Mines, University of Washington, and 
other literature.) 





Subscriptions will be received by, and for further part iculars address, 


Consolidated Coal Company, ‘sci: Seattle, Wash. 


or Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Seattle, Wash. 


eee 








Incorporated 1553. 


United States Trust Gompany of New York 


45 and 47 Wail Street. 


CAPITAL, R . ‘ : ; ‘ : - * ; . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, e wl Gs . $12,063,207.77 


This Company Is a legal depository for moneys paid Into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 











LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary, LOUIS G. HAMPTON, 4ssistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Roard. 

Samvurt SLOAN, W. Bayarp Currina, Gustav H. Scuwas, Joux 8. Kenwepy, 
D. Wiis JAMEs, CHaRLEs 8. SMITH, Franx Lyman, D. O. MILLs, 
Joun Harsex RHOADES, Ww. RocKEFELLER, Gores E. Virror, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES, ALEXANDER E. Org. 4MES STILLMAN, 
Jonx Crossy Brown, Wiu1iam H. Macy, Ja. Joun CLAFLIN, Lymax J. Gage, 
Epwarp Coorzr, Wu. D. SLOAKE, Joun J, FRELPS, 
R.L.DAY @ CO.| DON’T COUGH 
+ * * 
BANKERS You won’t have to if you use 


3 Nassau St., New York. 40 Water St., Boston. 


Commission OrdersJExecuted in Both Markets. DR. HALL’S BALSAM 


Sold by all Druggsts. 





Investment Securities. 
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Photo Electrotype Engraving Co. 


DESIGNERS and & 
ws w° ENGRAYERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 


BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 








WhatIs Daus’ Tip-Top? 


10 PROVE that se. “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for ara BS 










pad aan without Semin 
} days’ trial. 


fam) Price $7.50 less trade 
3 discount of 3344%, or $5 net 
THE FELIX F. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. 


LENIFECT 
Cures all Throat Trouble 


Removes Mucus from Throat 
Used by Public Speakers 


LENIFECT CO., - ESSEX, CONN, 


Sample sent for 25 cents. 


N. W. HALSEY & CO. 


BANKERS. 








BONOS FOR INVESTMENT.” 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. * 
FISCAL AGENTS FOR CITIES AND CORPORATIONS. 


49 Wall St., “The Rookery,” 
NEW YORK. CHICACO. 





RICHARD. DELAFIFLD, Pres't. STUY VESANT rise, Vice- 


eee $3-900.000 
Surplus.. 8 
DIRECTORS: Joseph “7, “Moore, Stu AV. Boek Fish, George 8. 
Hart, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis Appleton, John Jacob 
Astor, George S. Hickok, George Frederiet Vietor, Albert H. 
Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Isaac Guggenheim, John FE. Borne, 
issues letters of Credit for Travelers available in 
al) parts of the world. 





+ s e 
Virginia Farms 

Productive soil, delightful climate. Free catalogue. 

R. B. CHAFFIN & CO., Incorp., Richmond, Va, 





Look into 





Coffee causes Heart-Failure, Dyspepsia, 
Brain-Fag and Nervous Prostration. 
These will leave when you use 


Postum Food Coffee 











panes 


Choice 9% Bonds J} 
















= 
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OF THE BEST. 


Another reason: 


Fully ninety per cent. of the customers take 
advantage of the.discount allowed on bills 
paid before the fifteenth of the month, for the 
saving is nearly alwavs worth while. Soa 
gas business is virtually conducted on a cash 
basis, and in addition, as the company is ina 
position to shut off the gas supply at any time, 
there are few unpaid bills or delinquencies. 

'" A Booklet. tells all the reasons—sent if you 
ask. & Be 
A liberal bonus ot stock si! given 
outright with our gas bonds. 


EDWARD M.DEANE & COMPANY, 
BANKERS. 


BANK FLOOR, MICHIGAN TRUST BUILDING 
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1875-— -1903 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


31 YEARS OUR CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued montnhiy. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office Established 1871. lowa Falls, Lowa. 


















































28th. YEAR. 











Will mail to any address 





DIVIDENDS 


THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
New York, December 22, 1903. 
Seventy-elghth Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Board of Directors has this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR PER CENT., free from tax, pay- 
able on and after January 2, 1904. The transfer books will 
be closed from 3 P.M., Wednesday, December 23, 1903, to 
the morning of January 4, 1904. Cc. 8S. YOUNG, Cashier. 





THE GHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 


QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

A quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors out of the earnings 
of the past three months, payable on and after January 2d, 
next, until which date transfer books will be closed. 

H. P. DOREMOS, Cashier. 

New York, December 24th, 1903. 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York. Dec. 22, 1903. 
A Dividend of Four (4) Per Cent. has been declared pay- 
able on and after Saturday, January 2, 1904. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
Z. FE. NEWELL, Cashier. 


THE FOURTH WNATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New Vork. 
New York, Dec. 22d, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has this dav declared a semt- 
annual dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., 
pavable on and after January 2d proximo. 
The transfer books will close at 3 P.M. this date, reopen- 
ing January 2d, 1904. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 





THE IMPORTE®S’ &% TRAPFRS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December 224, 1903. 

A dividend of Ten Per Cent. out of the earnings of the 
last six months has to-day been declared by this bank. 
payable on the second day of January next. The transfer 
books will remain closed till that date. 

H. H. POWELL, Cashier. 
THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
of New York, 
Deeember 22d, 1903. 
77TH CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FOUR PER CENT. (4%), free of tax. payable 
January 2d, 1904, to stockholders of record on this date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until Jannary 24. 1904, 
at 10 A.M. BENJ. F. WERNER. Cashfer. 





MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York. 
Dec. 18th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of Three Per Cent.. free of tax. payable on 
and after January 2d, 1904, until which date the transfer 
hooks will be closed. 4. 8. APGAR, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 


December 18th, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of FOUR (4%) PER CENT., free of tax, on the 
capital stock of this bank, out of the earnings of the past 
three (3) months, payable on and after January 24, 1904. 
The transfer books will be closed from December 19th te 
December 31st. GEORGE 8S. HICKOK, Cashier. 





THE NASSAU NATIONAL BANK OF 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
December 22, 1908. 
The Board-of Directors have this day declared the usual semi- 
annual dividend of SIX PER CENT. (6%); also an extra dividend of 
TWO PER CENT. (2%), free of tax, both payable January 2, 1904. 
Transfer books to be closed from December 2% to January 2, 


inclusive. 
EDGAR McDONALD, Cashier. 





THE BANK OF AMERICA. 
New York. Dec. 22d, 1908. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of TEN PER CENT. (10%) free of tax, payable January 2d, 
1904, to stockholders of record of this date. 
_ The transfer books will remain closed until January 4th, 1904. 
W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 


240TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. . 
ESTABLISHED 1784. 
Incorporated as a National Bank 1865. 


The Bank of New York. 


NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATION, 
48 WALL STREET, 
New York, December 224, 1903. 
The Board of Directors have this day deciared a dividend of 
FIVE PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after 
January 2d, 1904. The transfer books will remain closed 
from December 24th, 1903, until January 2d. 1904. 
CHAS. OLNEY, Cashier. 











THE ORIENTAL BANK, 
Tae On maROUT a 19038. 
t+ HUNDRED AND_FTRS ’ UTI 
—s SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Roard of Directors have this day declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of FIVE PER CENT.. free of tax, navable on and after JAN- 
TARY 2d, 1904. The transfer books will be closed on December 
Mth, 1908, at 8 o’clock P. M., and reopened on January 2d, 1904, at 


BeGecs 4. M. GEO. W. ADAMS, Cashier. 





THE PLAZA BANK. NEW YORK. 
lared aS ai 
f Directors has this day decla’ a semi-annual div- 
oan BORN (10) PER CENT., payable January 24, 1904. Transfer 
books will close December 24th, 1908, three P. M., reopening 


Cenmary Gb, SS. E. M. CLARKE, Cashier. 





THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK. 

501 FirtaH AVENUE, cor. 42d STREET. 

; the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
heal yer p44 will be credited depositors for three and six 
months ending December 31, 1908, on all sums from $5 to $3,000, 
navable January 18, 19044. Bank onen from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M., and on 
Monday evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock. Closes 12 M. on Saturday. 
Money deposited on or before JANUARY 9ru, will draw interest 


a EDWARD V_ LOEW, President. 
; CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
JOHN V IRWIN, Secretary. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK, 
280 Fourth Avenue. 
December 28th, 1908, 
169th Semi-Annual Dividend. 

The Board of Trustees have declared the usual interest under the 
provisions of the by-laws for the six months ending December 31st 

follows: 
mM At the rate of 84 PER CENT. per annum on all sums of $5 and 
upwards, not exceeding $5,000 payable on and after 2th day of 
January, 1904, k : 

The interest is carried to the credit of depositors as principal 
on January ist, 1904. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw interest from 


J ist 
par WILLIAM W. SMITH, President 
CHAS. A, SHERMAN, Secretary, x. ‘ 
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Broadway Savings Institution. 
23 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
104th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Board of Trustees of this Institution have directed 
that Interest be credited to depositors entitled thereto at 
the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per annum payable on 
and after Januarv 18. 1904. Deposits made on or before 
January 5, 1904 will draw interest from January Ist. 

HORACE F. HUTCHINSON, President. 

EUGENE BRITTON, Treasurer. 

LINCOLN A. STUART, Secretary. 
Dec. 9, 1903. 





DRY DOGK SAVINGS aa 
341 and 343 Bowery, New York. 

The Trustees have declared a dividend for the six months 
ending December 3ist, 1903, on all deposits entitled thereto 
cater’ the by-laws, at the rate of Three and One-half Per 
Cent. per annum on all sums not exceeding Three Thousand 
Dollars, payable on and after January 18, 1904. 

Deposits made on or before January 9 will be entitled to 


interest from January ist, 1904. 
ral MILLS, President. 
rane MIEHLING, Sec 
WM. F. PATTERSON, Ass’t . 





EAGLE SAVINGS & LOAN GOMPANY. 
Capital and Surplus over $1,000,000.00. 

186 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. CITY. 
(Opposite city Hall Square.) 


4% PER ANNUM JANUARY AND JULY. 


5s PER ANNUM SEMI-ANNUALLY IF REMAINING 
ONE YEAR. 
BEGINNING ANY TIME. 


‘THE FRANKLIN SAVINGS BANK, 


656 and 658 Eighth Ave., corner 42d St. 
EIGHTY-SEVENTH 
SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

On and ofa: January 18th, 1904, interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF per cent. per annum will be paid to the deposi- 
tors entitled eet on all sums of $5 to $8,000. Money deposited 
on or before the 10th of qompeny will draw interest from the ist. 
Bank open daily from 10 A.M. t P.M., and Monday from 6 te 8 

P.M., holidays cacepted. Closes at 12 M. on Saturday. 
A. TURNER, President. 


WM, G. CONKLIN, Secretary. 











Irving Savings Institution 
115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have 
declared interest on all sums remaining on 
deposit during the three and six months 
ending Dec. 31, 1903, at the rate of FOUR 
PER CENT. per annum on amounts from 
$1 to $3,000, payable on and after Monday, 
Jan. 18, 1904. Deposits made on or before 
Jan. 1o will draw interest from: Jan. 1. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, President, 
G. BYRON LATIMER, Secretary. 
CHARLES H FANCHER, Treasurer. 





GERMAN SAVINGS BANK 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Cor. 4th Ave. one 14th Street. 
w York, December 24, 
Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 3%) 
PER CENTUM per annum will be credited depositors for the 
= months ending December 31, 1903, on all sums entitled 
ereto under the by-laws not exceeding three thousand 
($5,000) dollars. 
Deposits made on or before January 10, 1904, will draw 


interest from January 1, 1 
CASIMIR TAG, President. 
G. F. AMTHOR, Treasurer, 





Manhattan 


Savings Institution 


No. 644 BROADWAY 


105th Semi-Annual Dividend 
Dec. 8th, 1903. 
The Trustees of this institution have declared 
interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. per annum on all sums (by 
the rules entitled thereto) not exceeding $3,000 re- 
maining on deposit during the three or six months 
ending on the 31st inst., payable on and after the 
third Monday in January next. 
Deposits made on or before January roth will 
draw interest from January rst. 
JOSEPH BIRD, President, 
FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 
‘CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 
Ss. E. Gor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


INTEREST AT THE RATE OF THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. PER ANNUM will be credited depositors for the 
SIX MONTHS and THREE MONTHS ENDING DEC. 381, 1908, 
on all sums from five dollars to three thousand dollars, entitled 
thereto under the by-laws, payable JAN. 18, 1904. 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 

B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 

“Deposits made before JAN. 10, 1904, will draw interest from 
JAN. 1, 1904. 








HARLEM SAVINGS BANK, 
2279-2281 Third Ave., Cor. 124th St. 

A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of 3 PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM has been declared for the six months ending 
Decenaber Sist, 1908, on all sums entitled thereto from 

.00 to $3, 000.” Money deposited on or before January 10th 
will Aud. a at pl ist. 
THOMAS CRAWFORD, ‘ees remina 

THOMAS Pa EBERT, "Secre : 
FRED’K ” GALLAGHER, ee Sec’y. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK, 


land8 THIRD AVE. (opp. Cooper Institute.) 
CHARTERED Ish2, 
10ist DIVIDEND 





New York, Dec. 8th, 1 
INTEREST FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING DEC. 31ST. “08, 
at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. Per Annum, 
will be credited to depositors entitled thereto under the by-laws 
of the bank on sums from $5 to $8,000. INTEREST PAYABLE 
JANUARY OTH, 1908. 
MONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 9th will draw 


nterest from January ist. 
SOR ATEAR B. CURREY, President. 
EDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 


NORTH RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


266 West 34th Street (Near Eighth Avenue). 
76th SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
"The wares i Prog meee have directed that interest be cred- 
ited de n December 31st, 1908, at the rate of THREE 
rey By ‘TALE PER CENT. per annum on sums of $5.00 
Deposits made on or before January 10th will draw in 


terest from January ist 
“SAMUEL D. STYLES, President. 
ALEXANDER C. MILNE, Treasurer. 
REDERICK N. CHESHIRE, Secretary, 
F 
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EAST RIVER SAVINGS BANK, 


No. 3 CHAMBERS ST. 
111th Semi-Annual Dividend. 
New York, Dec. 1903. 
A DIVIDEND at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum has been declared for the six months 
ending Dec. 31 upon all accounts entitled thereto, from 5 
to $3,000, payable after Jan. 10, 1904. 
DEPOSITS made on or before Jan. 7 will draw interest 
from Jan. 1. CHARLES FRAZIER, President. 
CHARLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary. 


Union Dime Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32d ST. & SIXTH AVENUE 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 

Interest three and one-half per cent. from $5 to 
$3,000. Credited January 1st, payable January 
21st or any time later. 

CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 

FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS; Secretary. 





THE WILLIAMSBURG SAVINGS BANK, 


Broadway and Driggs Ave., Brooklyn 
Notice is hereby given that on and after the 20th day of 
January. 1904, a semi-annual interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. (33%) per annum will be 
paid to all depositors in this bank, who on the first day of 
January next may be entitled thereto. 
Deposits made on or before January 5, 1904, will draw in- 
terest from January 1.—Dated December 21, 190: 
J. V. MESEROLE, 
William F. Burns, Cashier. 


Prestdeni. 





THE EMPIRE STATE SURETY COMPANY. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 1st, 1908. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Directors held this dava regula, 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND ONF-HALF PER CENT. and ttle 
extra dividend of ONE-HALF PER CENT. were declared, nayabl . 
on and after January 2d, 1904, to the stockholders of record Decem 
ber 15th, 1908, 


spunea r books close December 15th, 1998, and onen January 2d, 
190: WILLIAM M. TOMLINS, Jr., Secretary. 


THE PEOPLES TRUST GOMPANY. 
Borough of Brooklyn. 
New York City, December 26, 1908. 

The usual dividend of ONE PER CENT. has been declared by the 
Board of Trustees of this Company for the month of December 
payable January 2, 1904, to stockholders of record December 31, 1908. 

CHARLES A. BOODY, Secretary. 


AMERICAN. WOOLEN COMPANY. 


Notice is hereby given that a dividend of ONE AND 
THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. 
Capital Stock of the American Woolen Company will be paid 
on the 15th of January, 1904, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business, January 1, 1904. 

Transfer books for Preferred Stock will be closed at the 
close of 194, and will be reopened 
January 16, 1904. 





business January 1, 


WM. M. 
December 23, 1903. 


WOOD, Treasurer. 
Boston, Mass., 


Buffalo & Susquehanna Railrcad Gompany 
First Mortgage Retuending 4% Gold Bonds. 
Counon No. 6, due January 1, 1904, will be paid at maturity at 
che office of 
& ROBINSON, 


FISK 35 Cofar St.» N. 


Y. 
EHR, Treasurer 





Gulf & Ship Istand Railroad Gompany 








(134%) on the Preferred | 


First Mortgage Refunding and Terminal 5% Gold Bonds | 


Coupon No. 4, due January 1, 
the of isk & ROBINSON 35 Ced St. Y. 
s o 4 edar 
’ i. E. POWERS,’ Treasurer 


1904,j will be paid at maturityjat | 





OFFICE OF 


Douche Pacific” Company, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Bidg.), 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


COUPONS due January 1, 1904, from the following Bonds will be 
paid on and after January 2, 1904, at this office, namely~ 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. and 8.8. Co... Gs 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. and S. 8. Co... 5s 





Louisiana Western R. R. Co..............+++- davaneedis< a 
Texas & New Orleans R. RB. Co............2000sseeeeeeee 5s 
Housten & Texas Central R. R. Co..... ities ie 
Austin & Northwestern R. R. Co................0++ a 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of Ariz.)....... enieenensanes Gs 
Southern Pacific R. R. Co. (of N. Mex.)...........-..-. 6s 
Northern Railway Company.................. 6s 
South Pacific Coast Ry. Co... .... 4s 
Oregon & California R. R. Co........... 3s 
Southern Pacific Steamship Co ... 6x 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass. Ry. Co ............ ie ae 
California Pac. BR. R. Co. 1st Mort........... enosnaaenn -. és 

2d Mortgage........ ovate A4kés 

6 3d Mortgage, Ser. ‘‘A’’ 
os - 3d Mortgage, Ser. ‘‘B”’ 
Stockton «& Copperopolis R. R. Co...................... 5s 
Galveston, Hous. & North Ry. Co.... .... ...... ee 5s 
Houston & Shreveport R. R. Co....... «2 2.6... 2.00 eee 6s 
Car+ca & Colorado Railroad Co.......... ikenoupisiilins 4s 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 





WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH GOMPANY. 


New York, December 8th, 1903. 
DIVIDEND NO. 141, 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly dividend 
of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. upon the capital 
stock of this Company, payable at the office of the 
urer on and after the 15th day of January next, to share- 
holders of record at the close of the transfer books on the 
19th day of December inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 19th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 2d next. 


M. T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 


Office of 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIG AND MFG. 
No. 120 Broadway, 
New York, December 234, 1903. 
At a meeting held this day it was 
RESOLVED. That a quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (24%) upon the preferred and the 
assenting and non-assenting stocks of the company be de- 
elared, payable Jan. 11th, 1904, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on December 3ist, 1903, and that 
the transfer books for the preferred, assenting, and non- 





co. 


assentine stocks be closed on December 31st, 1903, at 3 
o’clock P.M., and opened on January 12th, 1904, at 10 
o’clock A.M. T. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


THE GHIGAGO, ROCK ISLAND AND PACIFIC 
RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
New York City, December 22, 1903. 
The Board of Directors of the Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railway Company have declared a dividend of ONE 
AND ONE-QUARTER (13%) PER CENT.. payable January 
6, 1904, to stockholders of record on the closing of the 
transfer books at 3 o’clock P.M. on Thursday, December 
31, 1903. The transfer books will be opened for transfers 
at 10 o’clock A.M., Tuesday. January 5, 1904. 
GEORGE T. BOGGS, Asst. Treasurer. 


THE ATCHISON. TOPEKA AND SANTA FE 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


New York, December 2, 1903. 
The Board of Directors has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend (being dividend No. 11) on the PREFERRED Stock of 
this Company of TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS 
($2.50) per share, payable February 1, 1904. out of the sur- 
plus net income. to holders of PREFERRED Stock as reg- 
istered at the close of the transfer books on December 31. 
1903. The transfer books for the = Stock will 
be closed at three o’clock P.M. on December 31, 1903, and 
will be reopened at ten o’clock A.M. on ~at 2. 1904. 
Dividend cheques will be MAILED to holders of PRE- 
FERRED Stock who file suitable orders therefor at this office. 
GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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GENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER 
RAILROAD GO. 

Office of the Treasurer, gf York, Dec. 23d, 1903. 

The Board of Directors of this Oo mpeny at a meet 
held this day, declared a dividend o ONE AND ON 
a oth P Ng oy on its capital stock, payable at this 
office on the 15th day of January next to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Thursday, the 3ist inst. 

EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 


AMERIGAN LOGOMOTIVE GOMPANY. 
25 Broad Street, 


ung York, Dec. 22, 1903. 
The Board of Directors this day de clared a quarterly divi- 
dend of ONE AND THREE QUARTERS PER CENT. on 
the Preferred Capital Stock, payable January 21, 1904, to 
the ferred stockholders of record at the — of business 
on mber 29, 1903. Checks will 
Transfer books of the preferred “1 will, close at 3 P.M. 


on Dec. 29, 1903, and reopen Jan. 2 904. 
UIGE BEST, Secretary. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


A dividend of One and a Half Dollars per share and an 


1904, to stockholders of 
Thursday, December 31, 








record at the close of business on 


1903. 
The transfer books will be closed from January lst to 
January 15th, 1904, both que included. 


WILLIAM BR. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
December 16, 1903. 


AMERIGAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
GOMPANY. 


Four Per Cent. Collateral Trust Bonds. 
«Coupons from these bonds, payable by their terms on 
January 1, 1904, at the office of the Treasurer in New York 
will be paid by the Manhattan Trust Company, 2 Wall 
Street. 





WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
New York, Decemtver 21, 1903. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY. 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Dec. 15, 1903. 


The Board of Directors of the Otis Elevator 
Company has this day declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon the preferred 
stock of the company, payable at this office on Jan- 
uary 15, 1904, to the preferred stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business Dec, 31st, 1903. 

LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 





UNITED FRUIT GOMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 18. 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
on the capital stock of this company has been declared, pay- 
able January 15, 1004, at the office of the treasurer, 131 
State St., Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 31, 1903. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 
ELECTIONS 


THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York, December llth, 1903. 
The annual election of Directors of this bank will take 
place on Tuesday, January 12th, 1904, at the banking house, 
123 Broadway, New York. 
Polls open from 12 M, to 1 P.M. 
EDWARD BURNS, Cashier. 











TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 

The annual election for Directors of this Bank will be 
held at the banking rooms, No, 320 Broadway, Borough of 
Manhattan, City of New oy on the 12th day of January, 

to 


1904. Polls open from 1 MM. 
CHARLES 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 


New York, December 10, 1908. 











EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December 8th, 1908. 

An election for Five Directors of this Bank will be held 

at the Banking House, No. 680 Broadway, New York, on 

Tuesday, January 12, 1904. Polls yg’ from 2 to 8 o'clock 
P.M. Z. EWELL, Cashier. 


THE IMPORTERS’ & TRADERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 





New York, December 22d, 1903. 
The annual election for Directors of this bank will be held 
at its banking rooms, corner of Broadway and Murray Street, 
Tuesday, qnneery 12th, 1904, > Ps will be open from 
12 M. tol P. H. H. POWELL, Cashier. — 
THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, December llth, 1903. 
The annual meeting of the shareholders of this Bank for 
the election of Directors, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it, will be held at the 
banking house, corner Chambers aud Hudson Streets, on 
Tuesday, January 12th, 1904, between the hours of 12 M. 
and 1 P.M. BENJ. F. WERNER, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK. 
December 12th, 19v3. 

The Annual Meeting of the Stockholders of this Bank for 

the election of Directors for the ensuing year will be held 

at the Banking House, 214 Broadway, New York City, on 

Tuesday, wy 12th, 1904, between the hours of 12 M. 











and 1 P. GEORGE S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
INSURANCE 
1851 THE 1903 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 

Liabilities, 7 7 - - 28,354,119.97 

Surplus, 7 - - - ° = 2,606,025.25 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, [lanager. 


Are You So Peculiar? 


So many people think Life Insurance is worth having 
that about $350,000,000 was written in 1900 by the 
MerropouitaN Lire INsuRANCE Company OF New YORK 
Were 
you one of those peopie, or have you insurance in that 





alone, which is the ‘*‘ world’s record” thus far. 


or some other sound company? If not, why not? Are 
you different from others—less exposed to death, more 
certain of financial con lition, or without anybody «even 
yourself) to be concerned about it? 


1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


National > Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY Ist, 1903. 


Capita! Stock, all CABD.........eceeeeeres eeerenee 1,000. 
Re-Insurance Reserve $1,000,000 











Total Assets, Jan. 18t, 1903 .......sccccceceee +» $6,205,393 71 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. RK. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary. 
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Your Mother 


can be provided with an annual 
income for life in event of your 
death, at less cost than you can 
make the same provision for your 
wife or your children. 

This contract can be obtained at 
a low cost, 

In writing for terms state the 
amount of cash you would like to 
draw out at end of limited = 
period, your age, your mother's age 
and the amount of annual income 
for life you would like to — 
for her in case of your deat 

This form of contract was devised 
and introduced by The Company 
which ranks 


Pirst—In Age. 
First—in Assets, 
First—In Amount Paid Pelicy-helders, 


Tue Mutuvat Lire INsuRANCE 


Company OF New York, 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President. 


Nassau, os William and puny Sts., 
New York, N. Y 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


EB. W. SCOTT, President. * 
346 Broadway, - 





New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; ¢emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


- 


The Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 











> 


OF NEW YORK 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., E. S. FRENCH, 
President Vice-President 














-) 





—— 





‘State Mutua. 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
January 1st, 1903. 
| itisnsssoscccgnatinninetiatsaeescintns $21 ,678,8560.35 


| \URPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)......... $2,397,261.32 


Cash surrender vaiues stated in every policy, and guaran- 
eed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
| C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


| 

| 20st Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 
| Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
| 











Liabilities, - - 30,927,610,76 
3,504,606.32 





All forms ot A~-J ant Endowment policies issued. 

CASH dist id we all polici 

Every p+. oy — orsed thereon the ‘cash surreader and paid 
et Sat Values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 


| Pusetts 
| Ly - ts, rates, ar and values for any age sent on application to 


sen}. F. Stevens, Prest. 
\. F. Trull, Secretary. 





Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 








J. M. ALLEN, President 














WM. B. FRANKLIN, - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - Second Vice-President 
i, B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 
L. B. BRAINERD, - - Treasurer 
a A MIDDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 
Insurance 
| Company. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
| Ninety-third 
r naual Statement. 
ph pecccccctocccccoscccosccosscescoocsososeescooce $800,000.09 
| "Ze... ee 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 1903... $2,634,084.64 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President, 


| 








19,281,299.00 . 
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TO HOLD_~ 


THE STOCKINGS UP OR THE 


La) TYPEWRITER. CORSET DOWN 
YOU CAN 


‘Yost WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. RELY O8 
THE 











Sample 
pair 


> CUSHION 
BUTTON 
FOR THE OPERATOR, 


Ligat Action and Convenient Devices HOSE 
FOR THE PURCHASER, 
Beautiful Work, Durability and SUPPORTER 
Quietness. 


YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B'way, N.Y. Prt mt ay rete — 
TT TItT - " 2 G -, Makers, ston, Mass. 


if Fey 4 dealer is ‘‘up to date”’ 
e has the popular styles 














Office of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Ca 


New York, January Wth, 1908. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist January, 1902, to 3ist womnenumnnen 1902.... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1902...........0..csse-seeees 


~ interest received during the year..........---+s-cseceeeseesseeeeees , 
Rent less Taxes 


Losses paid during the year which were estimated in 1901 and »rev' »us years 
Losses occurred, estimated and paid in 1902 


Less Salvages 
Reinsurances 


turns of Premiums and ee osccee eccccce 


‘he Com 

ted 5 

ans 

| Estate, corner Wall an oeet 

vanced on account of Real bee AL, lien hela mperntenanie eee 
her Real Estate and Claims due the Company. . 


mium Notes and Bills Receivable 





Cr 
Be 


ee otf 


AMOURE.ccccc.ccesccces Sobsvcchecbicansees —— sere STL ASOD 56 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will be paid to the holders th.reof, rose penentatiilon, ves, 
on ——— Lee the La of pep ey en mi 4 * . - ae, oy See ap - 
e outstanding certificates ot the issue v will be redeemed and d to the holders th+ reof, or thetr | 1 resen 

and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which dute all iateoesl tiereca will cease. The "certificates t to be produced reed atthe 

7% time “ meee aeeseee. 9 tees » . - 
end of Forty per cent. is dec on the net earn remiums ov the Company for th 
¥ for whieh certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth bf May next. — yur eateg Gt Seen 
y order of the Board. 1RUSTEES. G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


SEECK, JAMES G. DE FOREST, RANCIS 5 LEGGETT cRPOeEtS A. PARSONS, 


EAC WILLIAM E. DODGE CH ES D. LEVERICH, 
ASACON. I 
: BOULTON, N. LOVELL, ays w. <a INTARD 








2 


: JOFN L. R 
A WA BALD H. H. MOO 

APMAN SOHN D WLKTT nO Gustave Pane aWwae, 
EORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS GASB LEDYARD, HENRY PAKISH, " WILLIAM STUR 


Ae A. RA VEN Presiden CcoR al 
¥. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. THEO POH OOM 30 Cine eee eat. 


CRAM AAMAAWR WWD DDD OER MR Crea 
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PIANOS 


are receiving more favorable comments to- 
day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


WE 
Challenge 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every famil 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS 
piano. We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information. 


Absolutely resell VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
THERE Is No SUBSTITUTE. 163 Boylston Street, = - = Boston. 
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SPECIAL PROPOSITION 
To the Readers of THE INDEPENDENT. 
A BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED 
66-PIECE CHINA TEA SET 


with an order for 20 Ibs. of i\4 
New Crop, 60c. Tea, or 20 lbs " 
Baking Powder, 45c. a lb., or 
an assorted order Teas and 
B. P., or 60 lbs. Bomosa 
Coffee, 83c. a Ib. 
GOUPONS, which can be 
exchanged for many Mag- 
nificent Premiums, 
given with every 2c. worth 
of Tea, Coffer, Baking 
Powder, Spices and Ex- 
tracts. Be particular and 
give name of tea you want. 
Cut this advertisement 

out and return with your. 
order, or else be particular 
and state when writing that 
you saw it in Tae InDEPEND- 
Ent. The order will nor BE 
FILED except you comply 
with the foregoing. 

Send to-day for our Premium 
List, Prices and Directions. 


Address MR. C. W. B., 


Care The Great American Tea Co., 
Box 289, 31-33 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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